


TABERNACLE, SALT LAKE CITY 

This dome-shaped building on temple square in 
SALT lake CITY is one of the most impressive 
achievements of Latter-day Saint architectural de¬ 
sign and engineering skill. Since 1867, this unique 
pioneer structure has been the site of nearly all of 
the Church’s General Conferences; addresses by 
prominent visitors, including several U.S. Presi¬ 
dents; and many significant cultural events. The 
site of weekly tabernacle choir broadcasts 
since 1929, it is renowned for its organ. The Salt 
Lake Tabernacle culminated Latter-day Saint pio¬ 
neer efforts to construct a very large auditorium for 
important meetings. On July 28, 1847, Brigham 
young designated Temple Square as the center of 
the new Latter-day Saint capital. By July 31, the 
first of a series of open-sided boweries had been 
erected on the square. With wood posts support¬ 
ing a roof made of leafy boughs and dirt, this rough 
shelter provided some protection for religious wor¬ 
ship and other public gatherings. In 1851-1852, 
the Old Tabernacle, the first major building on the 
block, was built in the southwest corner of Temple 
Square, later the site of the Assembly Hall. Tru¬ 
man O. Angell, architect of public works, designed 
the building with low adobe walls, a gabled roof, 
and a floor below ground level. Although it could 
accommodate 2,500 people, it was soon inadequate 
for conference crowds, and in 1854 the General 
Conferences were again held outdoors. 


At the April 1863 conference, Daniel H. 
Wells, counselor to President Brigham Young, 
announced plans to build a new tabernacle “that 
will comfortably seat some ten thousand people” 
(JD 10:139). The construction of so large an audito¬ 
rium in an isolated territory without railroad access 
to manufactured building materials was an extraor¬ 
dinary undertaking. Church architect William H. 
Folsom prepared the first plans under President 
Young’s direction. The design called for a structure 
150 feet wide and 250 feet long with semicircular 
ends and a peaked roof similar to that of the Old 
Tabernacle. The cornerstone was laid July 26, 
1864, and forty-four sandstone piers to support the 
roof were begun that year. 

The next year, President Young appointed an 
experienced bridge builder, Henry Grow, to su¬ 
perintend the construction. In consultation with 
the President, Grow modified a type of lattice truss 
used in bridge construction into huge elliptical 
arches that spanned the entire width of the struc¬ 
ture without intermediate supports, an innovation 
without parallel for a building of these dimensions. 
The trusses were constructed of timbers pegged 
together with wooden dowels that were split and 
wedged at each end. Cracked timbers were 
wrapped with green rawhide, which contracted 
when dry and made a tight binding. When the 
building was completed, the roof structure was 
nine feet thick, and the plaster ceiling was 68 feet 
above the floor. 
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The tabernacle on Temple Square in Salt Lake City, under construction (c. 1866). The curved roof was built without 
metal or nails; beams were notched and fitted, then lashed with wet rawhide that shrunk as it dried to provide strong 
support. The roofs trestle-type design allowed for a 150-foot-wide, 80-foot-high and 250-foot-long unsupported interior 
space when the scaffolding was removed, resulting in exceptional acoustical qualities. Photographer: C. R. Savage. 


Truman O. Angell, who replaced Folsom as 
Church architect early in 1867, designed the exte¬ 
rior cornice and the interior woodwork, including 
the gallery added in 1869-1870. This 3,000-seat 
balcony increased the building’s seating capacity to 
approximately 10,000 and improved its acoustics 
by reducing echoes. Although the Tabernacle was 
used for the October 1867 conference, it was not 
formally dedicated until October 1875. A baptis¬ 
mal font was installed in 1890; the rostrum area 
was extensively remodeled in 1882, 1933, and 
1977; the shingle roof was replaced with aluminum 
in 1947; and a basement was added in 1968. The 
building was designated as a National Historic 
Landmark in 1970 and as a National Civil Engi¬ 
neering Landmark in 1971. 
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TABERNACLE CHOIR 

See: Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


TABERNACLE ORGAN 

While not the world’s largest, the organ in the 
SALT LAKE tabernacle is one of the most famous 
musical instruments ever produced. Thanks to the 
widely disseminated “Music and the Spoken 
Word” weekly radio (and later TV) broadcast, this 
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TABERNACLE ORGAN 
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The tabernacle on Temple Square c. 1873. In this view, looking west, the foundation of the Salt 


Lake Temple is in the foreground; construction equipment around the “old tabernacle” is to 


the left. Photographer: C. W. Carter. 


organ has probably been heard by more people 
than any other. Year-round daily recitals (inaugu¬ 
rated in 1915 and attended by millions of visitors to 
TEMPLE SQUARE each year) and numerous perfor¬ 
mances at Church conferences and other public 
recitals and concerts add to the number of people 
whose lives have been enriched by this remarkable 
instrument. 

The present organ was built in 1948 by the 
Aeolian-Skinner Company of Boston, under the 
supervision of its president and tonal director, G. 
Donald Harrison. However, the person most re¬ 
sponsible for the project was Tabernacle organist 
Alexander Schreiner, who, with colleagues Frank 
Asper and Boy Darlcy, shared the goal of creating 
an organ for Temple Square to equal the greatest 
ever known. Given the enthusiastic acceptance of 
this instrument by organ experts and the general 
public, they did indeed succeed. 

This organ is the most recent of a line of fine 
Tabernacle instruments. Pioneer organ builder 
Joseph Ridges (1827-1914) installed the first one in 
1867. Some pipes and parts from that organ and its 


successors have been incorporated into the present 
instrument not only to provide a link with the past 
but also to preserve the superb quality of those 
artifacts. The most notable feature from pioneer 
days is the central portion of the large organ case. 
The famous golden pipes, made of wood staves 
fashioned from Utah timber, still play today. Over 
the years, the case has been enlarged, but always 
following the style of the original, which was influ¬ 
enced by the Boston Music Hall organ (Walcker, 
1863), the most sensational instrument of its day. 

Neils Johnson enlarged the organ in 1885. 
Then an instrument incorporating some of the pio¬ 
neer pipes and parts was built by the Kimball 
Company at the turn of the century. Much of that 
organ was replaced by the Austin Company in 
1915. Essentially this is the instrument that was 
heard on the first radio broadcasts from the Taber¬ 
nacle in 1930. 

Most organ historians consider the present 
organ to be the most complete and perfect example 
of the American Classic style. The prime mover in 
developing the American Classic organ was G. 
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A widely recognized Mormon landmark, the Tabernacle Organ is one of the largest and finest 
in the world. It was originally built by Mormon pioneer Joseph Ridges for the newly com¬ 
pleted Salt Lake Tabernacle in 1867. It was rebuilt 5 times over the next 124 years (shown here 
after the 1916 expansion). The current organ consists of 11,623 speaking pipes, ranging in 
length from 3/4 inch to 32 feet. 


Donald Harrison, who brought this concept to 
maturity after World War II. Alexander Schreiner 
was impressed with this forward-looking approach 
and felt that an all-American instrument drawing 
on European and English traditions would be ap¬ 
propriate for the Tabernacle. 

The organ presently contains 11,623 individ¬ 
ual pipes organized into 147 voices (tone colors) 
and 206 ranks (rows of pipes). Grouped into 8 divi¬ 
sions, they are controlled from a console with five 
61-note manuals (keyboards) and a 32-note pedal- 
board. All divisions of the organ are located behind 
the massive casework on the west end of the Taber¬ 
nacle except the antiphonal division, which is in 
the lower attic at the east end and speaks through 
openings behind the center balcony seats. The 
longest pipe is 32 feet in speaking length; the 
shortest is three-quarters of an inch. Pipes are 
made of wood, zinc, and various alloys of tin and 
lead. 

Between 1985 and 1989, Schoenstein and Co. 
of San Francisco directed a major renovation of the 
organ, regulating all pipework, rebuilding the con¬ 
sole, and installing seventeen ranks of new pipes. 
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TAYLOR, ELMINA SHEPARD 

Elmina (Mina) Shepard Taylor (1830—1904), the 
first general president of the Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement Association (see young women), 
was born September 12, 1830, in Middlefield, 
New York. She was the eldest of three daughters of 
Methodist parents, David S. and llozella (Rosella, 
Rozita) Bailey Shepard. Following her graduation 
from public school and Hardwick Academy, she 
left home in 1854 to teach school in Haverstraw, 
New York, where she met John Druce, a member 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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TAYLOR, ELMINA SHEPARD 

Elmina (Mina) Shepard Taylor (1830—1904), the 
first general president of the Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement Association (see young women), 
was born September 12, 1830, in Middlefield, 
New York. She was the eldest of three daughters of 
Methodist parents, David S. and llozella (Rosella, 
Rozita) Bailey Shepard. Following her graduation 
from public school and Hardwick Academy, she 
left home in 1854 to teach school in Haverstraw, 
New York, where she met John Druce, a member 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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Elmina Shephard Taylor (1830-1904), first general pres¬ 
ident of the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Associ¬ 
ation, served from 1880 to 1904. 

She was converted and baptized into the LDS 
Church on July 5, 1856. In a later account of her 
conversion, she wrote, “I fought against my con¬ 
victions, for I well knew how it would grieve my 
dear parents . . . and I also thought I should lose 
my situation. . . . However, I could not silence my 
convictions, and ... I went forth and was bap¬ 
tized” (Crocheron, p. 49). 

On August 31, 1856, she married George 
Hamilton Taylor. They left New York for Utah on 
April 15, 1859, and arrived in Salt Lake City on 
September 16. They located in the Salt Lake Four¬ 
teenth Ward, where Elmina lived until her death. 
She was the mother of seven children, three of 
whom died in infancy. 

Elmina Taylor was appointed secretary of the 
Fourteenth Ward RELIEF SOCIETY on December 
12, 1867, and served in that capacity for twenty-six 
years. On September 23, 1874, she was called as 
president of the Young Ladies’ Association of the 
ward. On December 22, 1879, she was chosen as a 


counselor to Salt Lake Stake Relief Society presi¬ 
dent Mary Isabella Horne, a position she held for 
sixteen years. 

At a conference of women’s organizations held 
June 19, 1880, in the Assembly Hall on Temple 
Square, Elmina Taylor, although shy and reserved, 
was appointed the first general president of the 
Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association. 
Originally organized to help teenage girls focus 
more on spiritual and less on worldly pursuits (see 
retrenchment association), the association 
encouraged their study of gospel principles, devel¬ 
opment of individual talents, and service to those 
in need. Under her direction, the organization 
flourished. General, ward, and stake boards were 
appointed, lesson manuals produced, the Young 
Womans Journal inaugurated (1889), and joint ac¬ 
tivities established with the Young Men’s Associa¬ 
tion (see young men). President Taylor traveled 
thousands of miles yearly, giving instruction to 
ward and stake leaders. She became a member of 
the National Council of Women and, in 1891, three 
years after its organization, became an ex officio 
vice-president. 

Elmina Taylor retained her office as president 
of the Young Ladies’ Association through her last 
illness, reading reports in bed until the day of her 
death, December 6, 1904. Her funeral was held in 
the white-draped Assembly Hall. The choir and 
ushers were members of the Young Ladies’ Associ¬ 
ation. President Joseph F. smith, one of the 
speakers, summarized her life’s work: “She was 
one of the few in the world who had the light 
within her, and . . . power among her associates. 

. . . She was legitimately the head of the organiza¬ 
tion over which she was called to preside. . . . She 
was a strong character, . . . tempered and softened 
by the . . . spirit of kindness, of love, of mercy, and 
of charity” (“Death of Elmina S. Taylor,” p. 221). 
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TAYLOR, JOHN 

John Taylor (1808-1887), the third President of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
was born in Milnthorpe, Westmorland (now 
Cumbria), England, a son of James and Agnes Tay¬ 
lor. After John’s formal schooling ended at the age 
of fourteen, he became a skilled woodturner and 
cabinetmaker. Much of his youth was spent in a 
picturesque region that inspired many of 
England’s finest artists, poets, and writers. John 
himself would later be recognized for his cultural 
refinement and literary ability. 

Although John was christened in the Church 
of England, he thought little of its creeds and at 
the age of sixteen joined the Methodist church. He 
was appointed a lay preacher a year later. He later 
remembered having a “strong impression on my 
mind” that he must “go to America to preach the 
gospel!” (Roberts, p. 28). He followed his parents 



John Taylor (1808-1887), third President of the Church, 
was an articulate author, editor, publisher, and refined 
spokeman for the Church. He strengthened the priest¬ 
hood organization and guided the Church during its 
darkest hours of legal persecution in the 1880s. 


to Canada in 1832, where he met and married 
Leonora Cannon, a refined and intelligent young 
woman from the Isle of Man. In Toronto he 
preached for the Methodists, but told his wife that 
“this is not the work; it is something of more im¬ 
portance” (Roberts, p. 30). The Taylors belonged 
to a religious-studies group that prayed for the res¬ 
toration of New Testament Christianity. They 
embraced Mormonism as the answer to their pray¬ 
ers and were baptized in 1836. Afterward, serving 
the Church became Taylor’s life work. In 1837 the 
Taylors moved to Far West, Missouri, where Tay¬ 
lor was ordained an apostle on December 19, 1838. 
He played a prominent role in assisting the Saints 
as they fled from mob persecutions to a new gath¬ 
ering place at Commerce, Illinois. In 1839 he ac¬ 
companied a number of his fellow apostles to the 
British Isles, where he opened Ireland and the Isle 
of Man for preaching the gospel and gained a repu¬ 
tation as a powerful debater (see missions of the 
twelve TO British isles). A bold advocate of the 
Church and the Prophet Joseph smith, John Tay¬ 
lor was called a “defender of the faith. ” 

In Nauvoo he began a lifetime of community 
service. He served as a Nauvoo city councilman, a 
chaplain, a colonel, and a judge advocate for the 
NAUVOO LEGION, the city’s militia. As a newspaper 
editor, he published the times and SEASONS 
(1842-1846) and the nauvoo neighbor (1843- 
1846). 

John Taylor was with Joseph and Hyrum 
SMITH in the CARTHAGE jail when the Smiths 
were martyred as they awaited a hearing regarding 
the destruction of an anti-Mormon newspaper. 
Severely wounded himself, Taylor became known 
as a living martyr. His tribute to the fallen brothers 
was later canonized as Section 135 of the Doctrine 
and Covenants. 

Two years after the death of Joseph Smith, the 
Church moved westward from Nauvoo under the 
direction of Brigham young. While in Winter 
Quarters, Nebraska, Taylor was sent on a short¬ 
term mission to England to resolve problems in 
Church leadership there. Upon his return, he and 
Parley P. pratt led 1,500 Saints to the Salt Lake 
Valley, arriving in the fall of 1847. 

Taylor applied for U.S. citizenship in 1849, 
and in that year was appointed an associate judge 
under the provisional, state of deseret (1849). 
Serving in the territorial legislature from 1853 to 
1876, he was elected Speaker of the House for five 
consecutive sessions, beginning in 1857. For two 
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years (1868-1870), he served as probate judge of 
Utah County, and in 1876 he was elected territo¬ 
rial superintendent of schools. In all of his offices, 
he felt dependent on the inspiration of God. “No 
man or set of men,” he once declared, “of their 
own wisdom and by their own talents, are capable 
of governing the human family aright” (JD 9:10). 

In 1849, Taylor returned to Europe, where he 
presided over missionary work in France and Ger¬ 
many and directed the translation and publication 
of a French-German edition of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon. He also wrote a short book, The Government 
of God (1852), in which he compared and con¬ 
trasted the systems of God and man: “In God’s 
government there is perfect order, harmony, 
beauty, magnificence, and grandeur; in the gov¬ 
ernment of man, confusion, disorder, instability, 
misery, discord, and death” (p. 2). He described 
numerous examples of earthly societies that failed 
to resolve the problems of mankind, concluding 
that the only solution is “for his servants, to draw 
nigh to their Father, . . . throw themselves upon 
his guardianship, seek his wisdom and govern¬ 
ment, and claim a father’s benediction” (p. 31). 

While in Europe he founded the Deseret 
Manufacturing Company at the request of Brigham 
Young and purchased expensive sugar-processing 
equipment in Liverpool, that was shipped to Salt 
Lake City. It was his most notable failure. Lacking 
retorts, a key component, the assembled machin¬ 
ery produced only a good-quality molasses. 

Following the death of Brigham Young in 
1877, the Council of the Twelve governed the 
Church, with John Taylor as the senior apostle, 
presiding until he was set apart as the Church’s 
third President in 1880. His motto as president 
was The Kingdom of God or Nothing. Although his 
most notable achievement was to hold the Church 
together under the intensifying pressure of the 
antipolygamy campaign, much else was achieved 
during his administration, especially in the early 
years. Under his direction, four new missions were 
organized; Mormon settlements were established 
in Colorado, Wyoming, and Arizona; construction 
continued on the Salt Lake and Manti temples; and 
the Logan Temple was dedicated. To encourage 
the Saints’ economic independence, President 
Taylor established Zion’s Central Board of Trade, a 
coordinating agency that encouraged cooperative 
economic activity in the Church’s stakes. 

On April 6, 1880, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Church, President Taylor proclaimed a jubilee 


year, as observed in the Old Testament. “It oc¬ 
curred to me,” he said, “that we ought to do some¬ 
thing, as they did in former times, to relieve those 
that are oppressed with debt, to assist those that 
are needy, . . . and to make it a time of general 
rejoicing” (Roberts, p. 333). One-half of the debts 
owed by the Saints to the perpetual emigrating 
fund, borrowed on migrating to Utah, was for¬ 
given ($802,000), and one thousand cows and five 
thousand sheep were distributed to the poor, re¬ 
placing many animals that had been lost in severe 
winter storms. 

In October 1880, during President Taylor’s 
administration, the Pearl of Great Price, a collec¬ 
tion of ancient and modern scriptures, was canon¬ 
ized. A new edition of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, incorporating extensive cross-references 
and explanatory notes, was also published. The 
primary Association, a children’s auxiliary, and 
the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Associa¬ 
tion ( see YOUNG women), an organization for girls 
twelve through seventeen, were adopted Church¬ 
wide. 

During the first years of his administration, 
while still President of the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles, President Taylor continued work begun 
under Brigham Young in changing significant 
priesthood functions and defining important rela¬ 
tionships. Members of the seventy, one of the 
offices of the melchizedek priesthood, were 
organized into stake quorums. The relationship of 
the ward bishop to the priesthood and that of the 
AARONIC PRIESTHOOD to the Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood were clarified. Weekly bishopric meetings 
and monthly general stake priesthood meetings 
were inaugurated. Stake presidents were in¬ 
structed to hold quarterly conferences under the 
direction of the First Presidency. President Taylor 
wrote a short work entitled Items on Priesthood 
(1881) to help the priesthood serve more effec¬ 
tively. He also wrote The Mediation and Atone¬ 
ment of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ (1882) as 
his witness of the preeminent role of the Son of 
God in the salvation of humankind; in it, he assem¬ 
bled scriptural passages pertaining to Christ’s 
atonement and offered a commentary on their 
meaning. 

Although he knew that obedience to authority 
brought strength and unity to the Church, Presi¬ 
dent Taylor also stressed the importance of com¬ 
mon consent: “The government of God is not . . . 
where one man dictates and everybody obeys 
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without having a voice in it. We have our voice and 
agency, and act with the most perfect freedom” 
(1987, p. 321). A frequent theme expressed 
throughout his life was his love of liberty and 
hatred of slavery. Tm God’s free man,” he said. “I 
cannot, will not be a slave!” (Roberts, p. 424). For 
such forthright determination he was called the 
“Champion of Liberty.” 

President Taylor was about six feet tall and 
weighed 180 pounds. He had large hands, an oval 
face, a high forehead, and deep-set gray eyes. As a 
young man, he had curly brown hair, which turned 
silver white in middle age. Erect in posture and 
fastidious in dress, he was polite, dignified, gra¬ 
cious, affable, and friendly. His speech was calm 
and deliberate, delivered in a voice that was clear, 
strong, and resonant. He enjoyed telling stories 
and had a keen sense of humor and a hearty laugh 
that shook his entire body. He generally did not 
prepare sermons ahead of time but depended upon 
inspiration as he spoke. He used gestures sparingly 
but with effect. An accomplished poet, his lyrics 
were used for several hymns published in the 
Church’s hymnal. 

In his private life, President Taylor was a kind 
and loving husband and father. He entered into 
plural MARRIAGE, as counseled by Joseph Smith, 
and fathered thirty-five children by his seven 
wives. He went to great lengths to be fair and im¬ 
partial with each of his families. The names and 
number of his wives are in dispute, but the women 
who were certainly married to him were Leonora 
Cannon, Elizabeth Haigham, Jane Ballantyne, 
Mary Ann Oakley, Sophia Whitaker, Harriet 
Whitaker, and Margaret Young. 

During President Taylor’s ministry, persecu¬ 
tion of the Church grew in intensity. Three mis¬ 
sionaries were killed in the southern states; and 
the U.S. secretary of state attempted to prevent 
Mormon immigrants from entering the United 
States, citing them as potential lawbreakers be¬ 
cause of the Church’s practice of polygamy. Con¬ 
gress passed the Edmunds Act in 1882, declaring 
polygamy to be a felony. Under its provisions, po¬ 
lygamists could not vote, hold public office, or 
serve on juries. The general authorities dis¬ 
cussed the Church’s course of action as well as 
their hopes for achieving statehood. Wilford 
woodruff later wrote that “President Taylor with 
the rest of us came to the conclusion that we could 
not swap ofjf] the Kingdom of God or any of its 
Laws or Principles for a state government” (Wil- 
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John Taylor’s watch was struck with a hall fired in Carth¬ 
age Jail when he and others were attacked by the mob 
that killed Joseph Smith. 


ford Woodruff Journal, Nov. 27, 1882). Mounting 
antipolygamy prosecution, known as “the Cru¬ 
sade,” led to the arrest and imprisonment of hun¬ 
dreds of men and women. President Taylor in¬ 
structed polygamous Saints to establish places of 
refuge in Mexico and Canada, and he and his coun¬ 
selors withdrew from public view to live in the 
“Underground.” During his last public sermon he 
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Kaysville, Utah. He was eulogized as a “double 
martyr” for his near-fatal wounds in Carthage Jail 
and for his sacrifice for religious principles. 
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TEA 

Devout Latter-day Saints do not drink teas con¬ 
taining caffeine. This practice derives from an 1833 
revelation known as the word OF WISDOM, which 
states that “hot drinks are not for the body or the 
belly” (D&C 89:9). Hyrum SMITH, Assistant Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, later defined “hot drinks” as 
coffee and tea (Tl?S 3 [June 1, 1842]:800), 
thereby establishing the official interpretation for 
later generations (see doctrine and covenants: 
section 89). Caffeine, a cerebral and cardiovascu¬ 
lar stimulant, has caused health concerns in recent 
years. The revelation has not been interpreted as 
proscribing herbal teas, for it states that “all whole¬ 
some herbs God hath ordained for the constitu¬ 
tion, nature, and use of man” (D&C 89:10). 
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TEACHER, AARONIC PRIESTHOOD 

A deacon in the aaronic priesthood is, when 
worthy, advanced to the office of “teacher” at age 
fourteen and serves for a period of two years. 
Teachers meet together regularly for gospel in¬ 


struction and other activities. Latter-day scriptures 
indicate that “the teacher’s duty is to watch over 
the church always.” His authority is “to warn, ex¬ 
pound, exhort, and teach, and invite all to come 
unto Christ” (D&C 20:53-59). Teachers can func¬ 
tion in all the duties of a deacon. In addition, they 
are to observe the counsel of the bishopric and 
teachers quorum president, prepare the SAC¬ 
RAMENT, perform home teaching, usher or 
speak in Church meetings, be an example of 
moral integrity and uprightness, care for the poor, 
and help maintain the meetinghouse and grounds. 

As the organization of the New Testament 
Church took form, teachers played a primary role 
(Acts 13:1; Eph. 4:11; 2 Tim. 1:11; James 3:1). The 
qualities teachers were to exhibit included rever¬ 
ence, temperance, and integrity (Titus 2:1-15). 
Postapostolic sources indicate that teachers served 
under prophets and later under bishops and that 
these higher offices comprehended the teaching 
function as well. 

Teachers are organized into a priesthood 
QUORUM of up to twenty-four members (D&C 
107:86). Each quorum is headed by a presidency 
acting under the direction and supervision of the 
ward bishopric. To be ordained a teacher, candi¬ 
dates must be carefully interviewed by the bishop 
for personal worthiness and then approved in sac¬ 
rament meeting by the members of the ward. 

Teachers meet weekly on Sunday for instruc¬ 
tion as a quorum and at other times for social activ¬ 
ities or service projects, often with the young 
women or other young men. In the United States 
and other areas, some of these activities are orga¬ 
nized around the scouting program designed for 
young men of this age group. 

The Book of Mormon mentions teachers fre¬ 
quently, but—unlike modern teachers—they evi¬ 
dently were adult leaders of their congregations 
and held the Melchizedek Priesthood with admin¬ 
istrative powers (Mosiah 23:17; 25:19; 26:7; Alma 
4:7; 15:13). 
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TEACHERS, TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Latter-day Saints consider Jesus the master 
teacher who sets the example. He commissioned 
his disciples to teach, and still admonishes mem¬ 
bers of his Church to “teach one another the doc¬ 
trine of the kingdom” (D&C 88:77). In the Church, 
therefore, lessons are taught regularly in ward and 
branch programs —priesthood, relief society, 
Sunday school, youth organizations, HOME 
TEACHING and VISITING teaching, missionary 
work, seminary classes, and FAMILY home 
evenings. Instruction is intended to help mem¬ 
bers understand the principles Christ has taught in 
his life and through the prophets and apply them 
in their daily lives. This gospel-centered purpose 
of teaching was characterized by Joseph smith 
when he explained concerning Church members: 
“I teach them correct principles, and they govern 
themselves” (MS 13:339). Teachers are counseled 
to study, to seek, and to teach with the spirit (D&C 
42:14). 

Teaching the gospel is a duty implicit in 
Church membership. Responsibility for teaching, 
either directly or indirectly, is an element of virtu¬ 
ally every Church calling. Each fully staffed ward 
requires more than thirty people in formal weekly 
teaching assignments, and so there are now an 
estimated 400,000 teachers Churchwide. Almost 
every active member will be called to serve at 
times as a teacher. Teaching is considered also as 
an opportunity to strengthen the teacher’s own 
faith and knowledge through study and service to 
others. 

A Teacher Development program designed to 
help teachers understand the principles of learning 
and gain confidence in their teaching ability is of¬ 
fered in most local units. This eight-week program 
advocates the use of learning objectives deter¬ 
mined by preassessment of student needs and abil¬ 
ity, and stresses the divine aspects of a Church 
teacher’s calling. 

Scripture-based lesson manuals are provided 
for each class. These bring a degree of consistency 
to the curriculum throughout the Church and offer 
teaching structures for the inexperienced teacher. 
The manuals suggest supporting resources from 
other Church publications and from a wide variety 
of materials produced by the Church Curriculum 
Department. These materials are generally made 
available in local meetinghouse or stake libraries. 


Extensive catalogues of teaching resources are 
maintained and published regularly to encourage 
their use in the classroom and the home. 
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TEACHING THE GOSPEL 

Among Latter-day Saints, the ultimate purpose of 
teaching the gospel is the transformation of lives. 
Neither the process of intensive study nor the 
knowledge gained is an end in itself. In addition to 
lecture and conceptual approaches, gospel teach¬ 
ing often follows a skill-learning model, in which a 
skill to be learned or quality to be developed such 
as prayer, kindness, or service is modeled or ex¬ 
emplified. Learners are encouraged to apply their 
new or renewed insight. As soon as possible, they 
become teachers themselves. Thus, teaching is the 
art of directing activities. Corrective responses 
from teacher and learner continue until the skill is 
incorporated into character. In the Church the 
gaps between priest and layman, teacher and 
learner, and leader and follower are all but erased. 
Teaching is a universal and inclusive mode of par¬ 
ticipation. Results are most impressive when fam¬ 
ily, church, and community cooperate and support 
each other’s efforts. 

Guidelines for teaching the gospel are often 
summarized in three imperatives: 

1. Teach from the scriptures and teach the content 
of the scriptures. The standard works are 
studied systematically in recurring cycles, and 
this pattern is correlated for all age groups, 
AUXILIARIES, and PRIESTHOOD QUORUMS. 

2. Teach by the Spirit, meaning under the influ¬ 
ence of the holy ghost. “If ye receive not the 
Spirit ye shall not teach” (D&C 42:14). “No 
man can preach the Gospel without the Holy 
Ghost” (TP/S, p. 112). 
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Classes such as this one, taught in the Hungarian branch 
in Vienna, Austria (1990), are integral parts of Sunday 
worship services. “And I give unto you a commandment 
that you shall teach one another the doctrine of the king¬ 
dom” (D&C 88:77). Courtesy Peggy Jellinghausen. 

3. Teach by likening the scriptures to the lives of 
the learners (cf. 1 Ne. 19:23-24; 2 Ne. 11:2, 8). 

These imperatives are reflected in teacher 
development manuals and courses, which reach 
hundreds of thousands of members each year in 
group efforts to inculcate, refresh, and improve 
teaching skills. They are implicit also in the 
teacher manuals that are published with student 
manuals for all classes and quorums of the Church. 

Church leaders and teachers constantly em¬ 
phasize the scriptures as the basis of personal and 
Church class study. Familiarity with the scriptures 
is viewed as basic to understanding the gospel and 
to the development of faith and testimony. Daily 
scripture study in the home and during family 
HOME EVENING is recommended for all members 
of all ages and in all Church callings. 

Teaching the gospel is more than sharing 
knowledge. It also involves creating an atmosphere 
in which the spirit of the learner is touched and the 
intimate and ultimate strivings of the sovd are re¬ 
lated to truth. Latter-day Saints recognize that to 
teach knowledge and wisdom is a spiritual gift to 
be sought earnestly (D&C 46:16—18). Only when 
the Holy Ghost, or “spirit of truth”—enhancing 
the light of Christ (D&C 93:2)—is present is there 
genuine communication. Then teacher and learner 
“understand one another, and both are edified and 
rejoice together” (D&C 50:21-22). 

Because of the multicultural base of the 
Church and its rapid growth, gospel teachers are 
asked to teach a wide array of members with radi¬ 


cally different backgrounds, needs, and levels of 
understanding and spiritual preparation. This con¬ 
tinues to be a major challenge to the Church. 

ADRIAN P. VAN MONDFRANS 


TELESTIAL KINGDOM 

The telestial kingdom in Latter-day Saint under¬ 
standing is the lowest of the three degrees of 
glory to be inhabited by God’s children in the 
AFTERLIFE following the RESURRECTION. The 
Doctrine and Covenants is the only known scrip¬ 
tural source for the word “telestial” (see D&C 
76:88, 98, 109; 88:21). Paul spoke of the differing 
glories, comparing them to the differences in light 
we see from the sun, moon, and stars (1 Cor. 
15:40-42), mentioning the celestial and terrestrial 
by name. Although the term “telestial” does not 
occur in biblical accounts, latter-day revelation 
cites telestial as the kingdom of glory typified by 
the lesser light we perceive from the stars (D&C 
76:98). The celestial kingdom and terres¬ 
trial kingdom are typified by the light we per¬ 
ceive from the sun and moon, respectively. 

Within the telestial glory there will be varying 
degrees of glory even as the stars vary in bright¬ 
ness as we see them. It embraces those who on 
earth willfully reject the gospel of jesus Christ, 
and commit serious sins such as murder, 
adultery, lying, and loving to make a lie (but yet 
do not commit the unpardonable sin), and who 
do not repent in mortality. They will be cleansed 
in the postmortal SPIRIT WORLD or spirit prison 
before the resurrection (D&C 76:81-85, 98-106; 
Rev. 22:15). Telestial inhabitants as innumerable 
as the stars will come forth in the last resurrection 
and then be “servants of the Most High; but where 
God and Christ dwell they cannot come” (D&C 
76:112). Although the least of the degrees of glory, 
yet the telestial kingdom “surpasses all under¬ 
standing” (D&C 76:89). 

[See also Degrees of Glory.] 

CLYDE J. WILLIAMS 


TEMPLE AND FAMILY HISTORY 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

See: Temples: Administration of Temples 
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Because of the multicultural base of the 
Church and its rapid growth, gospel teachers are 
asked to teach a wide array of members with radi¬ 


cally different backgrounds, needs, and levels of 
understanding and spiritual preparation. This con¬ 
tinues to be a major challenge to the Church. 

ADRIAN P. VAN MONDFRANS 


TELESTIAL KINGDOM 

The telestial kingdom in Latter-day Saint under¬ 
standing is the lowest of the three degrees of 
glory to be inhabited by God’s children in the 
AFTERLIFE following the RESURRECTION. The 
Doctrine and Covenants is the only known scrip¬ 
tural source for the word “telestial” (see D&C 
76:88, 98, 109; 88:21). Paul spoke of the differing 
glories, comparing them to the differences in light 
we see from the sun, moon, and stars (1 Cor. 
15:40-42), mentioning the celestial and terrestrial 
by name. Although the term “telestial” does not 
occur in biblical accounts, latter-day revelation 
cites telestial as the kingdom of glory typified by 
the lesser light we perceive from the stars (D&C 
76:98). The celestial kingdom and terres¬ 
trial kingdom are typified by the light we per¬ 
ceive from the sun and moon, respectively. 

Within the telestial glory there will be varying 
degrees of glory even as the stars vary in bright¬ 
ness as we see them. It embraces those who on 
earth willfully reject the gospel of jesus Christ, 
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adultery, lying, and loving to make a lie (but yet 
do not commit the unpardonable sin), and who 
do not repent in mortality. They will be cleansed 
in the postmortal SPIRIT WORLD or spirit prison 
before the resurrection (D&C 76:81-85, 98-106; 
Rev. 22:15). Telestial inhabitants as innumerable 
as the stars will come forth in the last resurrection 
and then be “servants of the Most High; but where 
God and Christ dwell they cannot come” (D&C 
76:112). Although the least of the degrees of glory, 
yet the telestial kingdom “surpasses all under¬ 
standing” (D&C 76:89). 

[See also Degrees of Glory.] 

CLYDE J. WILLIAMS 


TEMPLE AND FAMILY HISTORY 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

See: Temples: Administration of Temples 
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TEMPLE GARMENTS 

See: Garments 


TEMPLE ORDINANCES 

The ordinances performed only in the temple are 
baptisms for the dead, washings and anointings, 
endowments, and marriages or sealings for eter¬ 
nity. The privilege of entering the House of the 
Lord, the temple, and participating in its ordi¬ 
nances is a spiritual apex of LDS religious life. 
Through temple ordinances, one receives a cere¬ 
monial overview of and commitment to the Christ- 
like life. Temple ordinances are instruments of 
spiritual rebirth. In the words of President David 
O. mckay, they are the “step-by-step ascent into 
the eternal presence.” Through them, and only 
through them, the powers of godliness are granted 
to men in the flesh (D&C 84:20-22). Temple ordi¬ 
nances confirm mature discipleship; they are the 
essence of fervent worship and an enabling and 
ennobling expression of one’s love for God (see 
TEMPLE WORSHIP). 

All participants must be baptized and con¬ 
firmed members of the Church, and must receive a 
temple recommend. However, children under 
eight years of age may participate in their own fam¬ 
ily sealings before being baptized. Members who 
are twelve years of age or older may serve as prox¬ 
ies in baptisms for the dead. Worthy adults may 
participate in the temple endowment ceremonies. 
All men must have been ordained to the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood. Temple ordinances are per¬ 
formed in sequence. 

Washings and Anointings. Washings and 
anointings are preparatory or initiatory ordinances 
in the temple. They signify the cleansing and sanc¬ 
tifying power of Jesus Christ applied to the attri¬ 
butes of the person and to the hallowing of all life. 
They have biblical precedents (see OIL; temples 

THROUGH THE AGES; WASHING AND ANOINTING). 

Women are set apart to administer the ordinances 
to women, and men are set apart to administer the 
ordinances to men. Latter-day Saints look forward 
to receiving these inspired and inspiring promises 
with the same fervent anticipation they bring to 
baptism. They come in the spirit of a scriptural 
command: “Cleanse your hands and your feet be¬ 
fore me” (D&C 88:74; cf. 1 John 2:27). A commem¬ 


orative garment is given with these ordinances and 
is worn thereafter by the participant (see 
GARMENTS). 

Temple Endowment. The temple endowment 
is spoken of in scripture as an “endowment,” or 
outpouring, of “power from on high” (D&C 84:20- 
21; 105:11; 109:22, 26; cf. Luke 24:49). Participants 
in white temple clothing assemble in ordinance 
rooms to receive this instruction and participate in 
the unfolding drama of the plan of salvation. 
They are taught of premortal life; the spiritual and 
temporal creation; the advent of Adam and Eve, 
and their transgression and expulsion into the 
harsh contrasts of the mortal probation; the laws 
and ordinances required for reconciliation through 
the atonement of Christ; and a return to the pres¬ 
ence of God. The endowment is a series of symbols 
of these vast spiritual realities, to be received only 
by the committed and spiritual-minded (TP/S, p. 
237; see also temples: meanings and functions 
of temples). “All the ordinances,” wrote Heber 
C. Kimball, “are signs of things in the heavens. 
Everything we see here is typical of what will be 
hereafter” (“Address to My Children,” unpub¬ 
lished). The endowment increases one’s spiritual 
power, based in part “on enlarged knowledge and 
intelligence—a power from on high, of a quality 
with God’s own power” (Widtsoe, 1921, p. 55; 
Widtsoe, 1939, p. 335; see also endowment). 

During the endowment, solemn covenants 
are made pertaining to truthfulness, purity, righ¬ 
teous service, and devotion. In this way, the temple 
is the locus of consecration to the teaching of the 
law and the prophets and to the ways of God and 
his Son. One does not assume such covenants 
lightly. Modern commandments relating to temple 
building have been addressed to those “who know 
their hearts are honest, and are broken, and then- 
spirits contrite, and are willing to observe their 
covenants by sacrifice—yea, every sacrifice which 
I, the Lord, shall command” (D&C 97:8-9). As 
with Abraham of old, latter-day revelation says that 
to obtain “the keys of the kingdom of an endless 
life” one must be willing to sacrifice all earthly 
things (TPJS, p. 322). 

Before taking these solemn vows, new con¬ 
verts prepare for at least a year after baptism. Mis¬ 
sionaries typically receive the temple blessings 
prior to their service. Couples receive them on, 
shortly before, or sometimes well in advance of the 
day of their temple marriage (see marriage: 
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ETERNAL MARRIAGE; TEMPLES; TEMPLE WORSHIP 
AND ACTIVITY). 

This order of instruction and covenant mak¬ 
ing culminates in the celestial room, which repre¬ 
sents the highest degree of heaven, a return to the 
presence of God, a place of exquisite beauty and 
serenity, where one may feel and meditate “in the 
beauty of holiness” (Ps. 29:2). Communal sensitiv¬ 
ity in the presence of like-dedicated and like- 
experienced loved ones enhances deep fellowship. 
The temple is “a house of glory” and “a place of 
thanksgiving for all saints” (D&C 88:119; 97:13). 

Sealing of Families. Only after patrons make 
these unconditional covenants with and through 
Jesus Christ may they receive “the most glorious 
ordinances of the temple,” the covenants of mar¬ 
riage and family sealing (Widtsoe, 1937, p. 128). 
Marriage and sealing covenants are performed in 
temple sealing rooms convenient to the celestial 
room. Officiators and close family and friends often 
attend the couple. Kneeling opposite each other at 
the altar, the bride and groom are placed under 
mutual covenants to each other, and are married 
through the sealing power of Jesus Christ; their 
children will thus be BORN IN THE COVENANT, and 
the family kingdom will become a nucleus of 
heaven. If the couple has been previously married 
under secular authority and now has children, the 
husband and wife are sealed in the temple under 
the new and everlasting covenant and their chil¬ 
dren are then brought to the altar and are sealed to 
them. All subsequent children born to this family 
are born in the covenant. By apostolic authority, 
the blessings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are ex¬ 
plicitly invoked upon all marriages and sealings. It 
is envisioned that eventually further sealings will 
link all the couple’s progenitors and all of their de¬ 
scendants in an unbroken chain (see SEALING: 
temple sealings). Thus, divine parenthood is 
imaged on earth. The saintly life is not in renuncia¬ 
tion but in glorification of the family. The quest for 
happiness and completeness within the marital 
state is transformed from the banal and temporary 
toward the divine and eternal. 

Sealing of Adopted Children. If a couple 
elects to adopt children, those children are 
brought to the temple for a ceremony of sealing to 
their adoptive parents just as children born to 
them may be sealed. 


Proxy Ordinances. All temple ordinances, 
beginning with baptism, may be performed by 
proxy for persons who died not having the oppor¬ 
tunity to receive them for themselves (see baptism 
FOR THE DEAD; SALVATION FOR THE DEAD). 
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TEMPLE PRESIDENT AND MATRON 

Temple presidents and their wives, who serve as 
matrons, are appointed to specific LDS temples by 
the FIRST PRESIDENCY of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, usually for three years. 
Their principal responsibilities are to set the spiri¬ 
tual tone of the temple, to supervise the perfor¬ 
mance of sacred ceremonies and ordinances 
therein, and to oversee the physical facility. Al¬ 
though instructions and ORDINANCES are the same 
in all LDS temples, the size of the temple and the 
number of patrons using it alter the procedures 
from temple to temple. 

On a typical day in a fully operating temple, 
the president meets with the male supervisors and 
ordinance workers and the matron meets with the 
female supervisors and ordinance workers in 
prayer meeting before beginning each of the sev¬ 
eral daily shifts. They may also greet patrons, give 
preparatory instructions and guidance to those 
coming for the first time, and coordinate the per¬ 
formance of the ordinances. The president and 
matron may also answer personal inquiries of pa¬ 
trons and resolve procedural questions, by phone 
or correspondence, from bishops, stake presi¬ 
dents, RELIEF SOCIETY presidents, and other 
Church and community leaders within the temple 
district. Time is also spent consulting with counsel¬ 
ors in the temple presidency, assistants to the 
president, and supervisors. In addition, the presi¬ 
dent and matron meet regularly with the temple 
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executive council to resolve matters pertaining to 
the functioning of the temple. 

The work in the temple is conducted prayer¬ 
fully as befits the “House of the Lord. ” The phrase 
“Holiness to the Lord” appears prominently on the 
outside of each temple and symbolizes the spirit of 
temple worship (cf. Psalm 93:5). Although the tem¬ 
ple ordinances are performed repetitiously, partic¬ 
ipating in them can be continuously revelatory and 
inspiring because of their rich symbolism and mul¬ 
tiple applications. The temple president and ma¬ 
tron are responsible for enhancing this spirit that 
all may “worship the Lord in the beauty of holi¬ 
ness” (Psalm 29). 
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TEMPLE RECOMMEND 

Temples have always been revered and reserved as 
sacred ground. Anciently, the prophet EZEKIEL 
declared, “Thus saith the Lord GOD; No stranger, 
uncircumcised in heart, nor uncircumcised in 
flesh, shall enter into my sanctuary” (Ezek. 44:9). 
The Prophet Joseph SMITH prayed that “[the tem¬ 
ple] may be sanctified and consecrated to be holy, 
and that thy holy presence may be continually in 
this house” (D&C 109:12), “and that no unclean 
thing shall be permitted to come into thy house to 
pollute it” (D&C 109:20). 

After construction and before a temple of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
been dedicated to the Lord, an open house is held 
and the general public is invited to enter and view 
the rooms. But for participation in a temple 
dedication and for all ordinances performed in 
the temple thereafter, only members of the 
Church who have a current identification card, 
called a temple recommend, may enter. 

Temple recommends are given to members of 
the Church who have completed the preliminary 
steps of faith, repentance, baptism, and 
confirmation. Adult males must also have been 
ordained to the melchizedek priesthood. Tem¬ 
ple recommends are usually issued by a bishop 
and countersigned by a member of the stake 
PRESIDENCY in interviews conducted in private. 
The bishop, who is responsible as a “judge in 
Israel” (D&C 107:72, 74, 76), conducts the initial 



Approval from two priesthood leaders, including one’s 
bishop, is required in order to enter the temple for most 
purposes. This 1879 “temple recommend” certified 
Martha Laughton to be a Church member in good 
standing and worthy to go to the temple to receive her 
endowment. 

interview. He seeks to discern personal worthiness 
and standards of Christlike living and counsels 
appropriately with those whose lives are in need of 
any change or repentance. It is considered a seri¬ 
ous matter to become prepared to receive the 
covenants, ordinances, and blessings of the 
temple. Questions are asked to ascertain one’s faith 
in God the Eternal Father, in his Son Jesus Christ, 
and in the Holy Ghost; and inquiry is made regard¬ 
ing the person’s testimony of the restored gospel 
and loyalty to the teachings and leaders of the 
Church. Worthiness requirements include being 
honest, keeping the commandments, such as 
chastity —sexual continence before marriage and 
fidelity within marriage—obeying the laws of 
tithing and the word of wisdom, fulfilling fam¬ 
ily responsibilities and avoiding affiliation with dis¬ 
sident groups. The first presidency often em¬ 
phasizes that it is a solemn responsibility for a 
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TEMPLE RECOMMEND 
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and the general public is invited to enter and view 
the rooms. But for participation in a temple 
dedication and for all ordinances performed in 
the temple thereafter, only members of the 
Church who have a current identification card, 
called a temple recommend, may enter. 
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the Church who have completed the preliminary 
steps of faith, repentance, baptism, and 
confirmation. Adult males must also have been 
ordained to the melchizedek priesthood. Tem¬ 
ple recommends are usually issued by a bishop 
and countersigned by a member of the stake 
PRESIDENCY in interviews conducted in private. 
The bishop, who is responsible as a “judge in 
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bishop or stake president to conduct a temple rec¬ 
ommend interview. An equal responsibility rests 
upon the person who is interviewed to respond to 
questions fully and honestly (Ensign 8 [Nov. 
1978]:40-43). One practical purpose of the recom¬ 
mend interview is to help the applicant be ade¬ 
quately prepared to commit to the way of life the 
temple covenants will require. 

Currently three different types of recom¬ 
mends are given: (1) for members to receive their 
own endowment, to be sealed to a spouse, or to 
be married in the temple for time only; (2) for 
members who have received their endowment to 
participate in all temple ordinances for the dead 
(see salvation for the dead); and (3) for unen¬ 
dowed members to (a) he baptized on behalf of the 
dead, ( b ) be sealed to their parents, or (c) witness 
sealings of their living brothers and sisters to 
their parents. The same standards of worthiness 
apply for all recommends. 
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TEMPLES 

[The articles included under this entry are: 

Latter-day Saint Temple Worship and Activity 
History of LDS Temples from 1831 to 1990 
LDS Temple Dedications 
Administration of Temples 
Meanings and Functions of Temples 
Temples Through the Ages 

The first four articles pertain to temples in The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saint tradition. See also 
Endowment Houses; Kirtland Temple; Freemasonry 
and the Temple; Nauvoo Temple; and Salt Lake Temple. 
The fifth article treats the meanings and functions of 
temples in world religions generally, and the concluding 
article discusses ancient temples in particular, including 
the continuities between ancient Israelite and Latter-day 
Saint temples. 

See also Baptism for the Dead; Endowment; Family 
History; Garments; Holy of Holies; Marriage: Eternal; 
Prayer Circle; Salvation of the Dead; Sealing; Temple 
Ordinances; and Washings and Anointings.] 


LATTER-DAY SAINT TEMPLE WORSHIP 
AND ACTIVITY 

Performing ordinances and seeking the will of the 
Lord in the temple are a sacred and meaningful 
form of worship in Latter-day Saint religious life. 
In the temple, holy truths are taught and solemn 
covenants are made in the name of Jesus Christ, 
both by the individual members on their own be¬ 
half and as proxies on behalf of others who have 
died (the latter have the choice in the spirit world 
to accept or reject such vicarious service). Obedi¬ 
ence to temple covenants and reverence in doing 
temple ordinances give peace in this world and the 
promise of eternal life in the world to come. 

There are special areas inside each temple for 
the various ordinances. A large baptismal font sup¬ 
ported on the backs of twelve sculpted oxen (cf. 1 
Kgs. 7:25) is used for baptism for the dead. In 
other areas are cubicles in which individuals are 
ritually washed and anointed before endow¬ 
ments can be performed. In the older temples, 
larger rooms are decorated to represent the Crea¬ 
tion, the Garden of Eden, this world, and the ter¬ 
restrial kingdom, and in such endowment rooms, 
participants watch and hear figurative presenta¬ 
tions in which scenes are acted out, depicting by 
whom and why the earth was created and how one 
may come to dwell again in God’s presence. The 
participants make covenants and receive promises 
and blessings. This is known as receiving one’s 
endowment. The Prophet Joseph Smith taught 
that this endowment was necessary to empower 
one “to overcome all things” (TPJS, p. 91). A veil 
symbolically divides the terrestrial room from the 
celestial room, which suggests through furnishings 
and decor the peace, beauty, and glory of the high¬ 
est degree of heaven. Also in the temple are 
smaller sealing rooms, where temple marriages 
and sealings are solemnized for the living and vi¬ 
cariously for the dead. A temple may also have an 
upper room where solemn assemblies can be 
convened. 

The first visit to the temple for one’s own en¬ 
dowment is a major event in the life of a Latter-day 
Saint. (Children enter the temple only to be sealed 
to their parents or, after age twelve, to be baptized 
for the dead.) Full-time missionaries receive their 
endowment shortly before they begin to serve; 
other members generally do so shortly before tem¬ 
ple marriage or, if unmarried, at a mature time in 
life. All Latter-day Saints attending a temple must 
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be married in the temple for time only; (2) for 
members who have received their endowment to 
participate in all temple ordinances for the dead 
(see salvation for the dead); and (3) for unen¬ 
dowed members to (a) be baptized on behalf of the 
dead, ( b ) be sealed to their parents, or (c) witness 
sealings of their living brothers and sisters to 
their parents. The same standards of worthiness 
apply for all recommends. 
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TEMPLES 

[The articles included under this entry are: 

Latter-day Saint Temple Worship and Activity 
History of LDS Temples from 1831 to 1990 
LDS Temple Dedications 
Administration of Temples 
Meanings and Functions of Temples 
Temples Through the Ages 

The first four articles pertain to temples in The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saint tradition. See also 
Endowment Houses; Kirtland Temple; Freemasonry 
and the Temple; Nauvoo Temple; and Salt Lake Temple. 
The fifth article treats the meanings and functions of 
temples in world religions generally, and the concluding 
article discusses ancient temples in particular, including 
the continuities between ancient Israelite and Latter-day 
Saint temples. 

See also Baptism for the Dead; Endowment; Family 
History; Garments; Holy of Holies; Marriage: Eternal; 
Prayer Circle; Salvation of the Dead; Sealing; Temple 
Ordinances; and Washings and Anointings.] 


LATTER-DAY SAINT TEMPLE WORSHIP 
AND ACTIVITY 

Performing ordinances and seeking the will of the 
Lord in the temple are a sacred and meaningful 
form of worship in Latter-day Saint religious life. 
In the temple, holy truths are taught and solemn 
covenants are made in the name of Jesus Christ, 
both by the individual members on their own be¬ 
half and as proxies on behalf of others who have 
died (the latter have the choice in the spirit world 
to accept or reject such vicarious service). Obedi¬ 
ence to temple covenants and reverence in doing 
temple ordinances give peace in this world and the 
promise of eternal life in the world to come. 

There are special areas inside each temple for 
the various ordinances. A large baptismal font sup¬ 
ported on the backs of twelve sculpted oxen (cf. 1 
Kgs. 7:25) is used for baptism for the dead. In 
other areas are cubicles in which individuals are 
ritually washed and anointed before endow¬ 
ments can be performed. In the older temples, 
larger rooms are decorated to represent the Crea¬ 
tion, the Garden of Eden, this world, and the ter¬ 
restrial kingdom, and in such endowment rooms, 
participants watch and hear figurative presenta¬ 
tions in which scenes are acted out, depicting by 
whom and why the earth was created and how one 
may come to dwell again in God’s presence. The 
participants make covenants and receive promises 
and blessings. This is known as receiving one’s 
ENDOWMENT. The Prophet Joseph Smith taught 
that this endowment was necessary to empower 
one “to overcome all things” ( TPjS , p. 91). A veil 
symbolically divides the terrestrial room from the 
celestial room, which suggests through furnishings 
and decor the peace, beauty, and glory of the high¬ 
est degree of heaven. Also in the temple are 
smaller sealing rooms, where temple marriages 
and sealings are solemnized for the living and vi¬ 
cariously for the dead. A temple may also have an 
upper room where SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES can be 
convened. 

The first visit to the temple for one’s own en¬ 
dowment is a major event in the life of a Latter-day 
Saint. (Children enter the temple only to be sealed 
to their parents or, after age twelve, to be baptized 
for the dead.) Full-time missionaries receive their 
endowment shortly before they begin to serve; 
other members generally do so shortly before tem¬ 
ple marriage or, if unmarried, at a mature time in 
life. All Latter-day Saints attending a temple must 
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be worthy, and the men must hold the mel- 
CHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD. 

After receiving his or her personal endow¬ 
ment, a Church member is encouraged to return 
often to re-experience the same ordinances on 
behalf of persons who have died without receiving 
them. The temple goer stands as a proxy for a per¬ 
son of his or her gender on each visit to the temple. 
This selfless service of “saviours ... on mount 
Zion” (cf. Obad. 1:21) is rooted in faith in the literal 
resurrection and afterlife of all human beings. 

After being dedicated, LDS temples are not 
open to the public but are restricted to Latter-day 
Saints. Even among themselves, Latter-day Saints 
do not talk about the details of the temple cere¬ 
mony outside the Temple, because they are sa¬ 
cred. In the temple, worshipers go through several 
steps that symbolize withdrawal from the world 
and entrance into the abode of deity. They present 
their temple recommend to enter, change from 
street clothes to all-white clothing, and communi¬ 
cate only in quiet voices while in the holy building. 
Temples are not open on Sunday, because the 
Sabbath day is dedicated to worshiping the 
Lord in homes and in Church gatherings at 
MEETINGHOUSES. 

For those who enter the house of the Lord 
with “clean hands, and a pure heart” (Ps. 24:4), 
with a “broken heart and a contrite spirit” (3 Ne. 
9:20; cf. Ps. 51:17), and with no ill feelings toward 
others (Matt. 5:23-24), the temple is an ideal place 
to worship through meditation, renewal, prayer, 
and quiet service. The Lord described his house as 
“a house of prayer, a house of fasting, a house of 
faith, a house of learning, a house of glory, a house 
of order, a house of God” (D&C 88:119). The rev¬ 
erence in the temple is hospitable to the spirit of 
humble worship and holiness. In the stillness of 
the Lord’s house, those who yearn to hear the 
word of the Father and to be heard by him pray 
silently or join in solemn supplications on behalf of 
the sick and afflicted and those seeking inspiration 
and guidance (cf. 1 Kgs. 8:30-49; see also PRAYER 
circles). 

Words spoken in the temple endowment give 
“the answers of eternity” (Hinckley, p. 37) lodged 
in the perspective of all God’s children. The words 
set forth eternal principles to be used in solving 
life’s dilemmas, and they mark the way to become 



A couple leaving the Logan Temple after serving for a 
day as temple workers, assisting those who come to the 
temple to participate in religious ordinances such as 
temple marriages, baptisms for the dead, anointings, 
and endowments. The Logan Temple (dedicated 1884 by 
John Taylor) is in a castellated style designed by Truman 
O. Angell. Courtesy Craig Law. 


more Christlike and progressively qualify to live 
with God. There, the laws of the new and everlast¬ 
ing covenant are taught—laws of obedience, sacri¬ 
fice, order, love, chastity, and consecration. In the 
temple, one learns the sacred roles of men and 
women in the eternal plan of God the Father and 
toward each other, receives a stable perspective on 
the repeating pattern of life, and gains a greater 
love for ancestors and all mankind. 


LDS Temples around the world, 1990. 
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The Manti Temple, dedicated in 1888, was the third 
temple completed in Utah. The temple grounds have 
been the site of the summer “Mormon Miracle Pag¬ 
eant.” 


This refuge from the world is part of the fulfill¬ 
ment for Latter-day Saints of the ancient prophecy 
that “in the last days . . . the Lord’s house shall be 
established . . . and all nations shall flow unto it” 
(Isa. 2:2). In the house of the Lord, faithful Church 
members seek to understand whom they worship 
and how to worship, so that in due time they may 
come to the Father in Christ’s name and receive of 
the Father’s fulness (D&C 93:19). 
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HISTORY OF LATTER-DAY SAINT TEMPLES 
FROM 1831 TO 1990 

Latter-day Saints are a temple-building people. 
Theirs is a history of temples projected and built, 
often under intense opposition. An early reve¬ 
lation declared that “my people are always com¬ 
manded to build [temples] unto my holy name” 
(D&C 124:39-40). In the last weeks of his life, the 
Prophet Joseph smith affirmed: “We need the 
temple more than anything else” (Journal History 
of the Church, May 4, 1844). 

The functions of latter-day temples parallel in 
some aspects those of the ancient Tabernacle and 
biblical temples, which were dedicated as sacred 
places where God might reveal himself to his peo¬ 
ple (Ex. 25:8, 22), and where sacrifices and holy 
priesthood ORDINANCES might be performed 
(D&C 124:38). Although the Bible does not clarify 
the precise nature and extent of these rites, it is 
clear that sacrifice by the shedding of blood antici¬ 
pated the supreme sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament uses two words that are 
translated as temple: naos for the sanctuary, and 
hieron for the general grounds and courtyards. Al¬ 
though Jesus vigorously condemned abuses in the 
temple courts, he nevertheless held the holy sanc¬ 
tuary in highest esteem as “my Father’s house” 
(John 2:16) or as “my house” (Matt. 21:13). His 
cleansing of the temple and condemnation of 
abuses (John 2:13-16; Matt. 21:12-13) related to 
the hieron rather than the naos. 

Restoration of Temple Worship and 
Ordinances. Latter-day Saints built their first 
temple at kirtland, ohio. A solemn cornerstone¬ 
laying ceremony in 1833 marked the beginning of 
construction. Over a period of about three years, 
the saints sacrificed their means, time, and ener¬ 
gies to build the House of the Lord (the word 
“temple” was not generally used at that time). 
Even though the temple’s exterior looked much 
like a typical New England meetinghouse, its inte¬ 
rior had some unique features. A revelation speci¬ 
fied that the building should include two large 
rooms, the lower hall being a chapel, while the 
upper was for educational purposes (D&C 95:8, 
13-17). There were no provisions for the sacred 
ceremonies that were yet to be revealed. 

Notable spiritual blessings followed the years 
of sacrifice. The weeks just preceding the kirt¬ 
land temple dedication witnessed remarkable 
spiritual manifestations. On January 21, 1836, 
when Joseph Smith and others met in the nearly 
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completed temple, they received WASHINGS AND 
ANOINTINGS and saw many VISIONS, including a 
vision of the celestial kingdom. They learned 
that all who had died without a knowledge of the 
gospel, but who would have accepted it if given an 
opportunity, were heirs of that kingdom (D&C 
137:7-8). This was the earliest latter-day revela¬ 
tion on the subject of salvation of the dead, a 
major doctrinal principle related to ordinances in 
LDS temples. 

On Sunday, March 27, 1836, the Kirtland 
Temple was dedicated. Toward the conclusion of 
the daylong service, Joseph Smith read the dedica¬ 
tory prayer that he had previously received by rev¬ 
elation (D&C 109). Following this prayer, the 
choir sang “The Spirit of God,” a hymn written for 
the occasion by William W. Phelps (see Appendix, 
“Hymns”). After the sacrament was administered 
and several testimonies were borne, the congre¬ 
gation stood and rendered shouts of “Hosanna, 
Hosanna; Hosanna, to God and the Lamb!” Formal 
dedicatory prayers, the singing of this hymn, and 
the Hosanna Shout have characterized all temple 
dedications since (see hosanna shout). 

Significant manifestations occurred in the 
Kirtland Temple on April 3, one week after its ded¬ 
ication. Jesus Christ appeared and accepted the 
temple. Moses, Elias, and Elijah then appeared 
and restored specific priesthood powers (D&C 
110). Through the sealing keys restored by Eli¬ 
jah, priesthood ordinances performed on earth for 
the living and the dead could be bound or sealed in 
heaven, thus helping to turn the hearts of the fa¬ 
thers and children to one another (Mai. 4:5-6). 

At the time when Joseph Smith was planning 
the temple in Kirtland, he was also giving attention 
to developments in Missouri. In 1831 he had 
placed a cornerstone for a future temple at 
INDEPENDENCE in Jackson County, which had 
been designated as the “center place” of ZION 
(D&C 57:3). In June 1833 he drew up a plat for the 
city of Zion, specifying that twenty-four temples or 
sacred buildings would be built in the heart of the 
city to serve a variety of priesthood functions. 
When the Latter-day Saints were forced to flee 
from Jackson County that fall, plans to build the 
city of Zion and its temples were postponed. 

In 1838 cornerstones were laid for a temple at 
far WEST in northern Missouri. This structure was 
to be for the gathering together of the Saints for 
worship (D&C 115:7-8). However, persecution 
prevented construction. 



One of the spiral staircases inside the Manti Temple. 
“And they went up with winding stairs into the middle 
chamber [in the temple of Solomon]” (1 Kings 6:8). 


The nauvoo temple, dedicated in 1846, was 
the first temple designed for the recently restored 
sacred ordinances for the living and the dead. Vi¬ 
carious BAPTISMS FOR the DEAD were inaugurated 
in 1840. They were first performed in the Missis¬ 
sippi River until a font was completed in the base¬ 
ment of the temple. In 1842 the Prophet gave the 
first ENDOWMENTS in the assembly room above his 
red brick store ( TPJS , p. 237). Given at this time 
only to living persons, this ceremony reviewed the 
history of mankind from the CREATION, emphasiz¬ 
ing the lofty standards required for returning to 
God’s presence. The first sealings or marriages of 
couples for eternity were also performed at about 
this time. Then all such ordinance work was 
stopped until the temple was completed. 

The main outside walls of the temple were 
only partially completed when Joseph Smith and 
his brother Hyrum were murdered in 1844. The 
martyrdom, however, caused only a temporary lull 
in temple construction. Even though the Saints 
knew they would soon be forced to leave Nauvoo 
and lose access to the temple, they were willing to 
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spend approximately one million dollars to fulfill 
their Prophet’s vision of erecting the House of the 
Lord. By December 1845, the rooms in the temple 
were sufficiently completed that endowments 
could be given there. During the next eight weeks 
5,500 persons received these blessings even as 
they were hurriedly preparing for their exodus to 
the West. Brigham young and other officiators 
stayed in the temple day and night. To maintain 
order, Heber C. KIMBALL insisted that only those 
with official invitations be admitted to the temple, 
which perhaps marked the beginning of issuing 
TEMPLE RECOMMENDS. 

Temples in the Tops of the Mountains. 
Temple building remained a high priority for the 
Mormon pioneers as they made their trek to the 
Rocky Mountains. Only four days after entering 
the Salt Lake Valley, Brigham Young selected the 
site for the temple there. Temporary provisions 
were made for giving the endowment until this 
temple could be completed, and an adobe 
endowment house opened on temple square 
in 1855. President Young explained that not all 
ordinances could appropriately be performed 
there, however, so in the mid- 1870s he encour¬ 
aged the Saints to press forward with the construc¬ 
tion of other temples in Utah. 

The site for the temple at St. George was 
swampy, but Brigham Young insisted that it be 
built there because the spot had been dedicated by 
ancient BOOK OF mormon prophets (statement by 
David H. Cannon, Jr., Oct. 14, 1942, quoted in 
Kirk M. Curtis, “History of the St. George Tem¬ 
ple,” Master’s thesis, Brigham Young University, 
1964, pp. 24-25). An old cannon, filled with lead, 
became an improvised pile driver to pound rocks 
into the soggy ground. In 1877 the St. George 
Temple was completed, the first in Utah. Endow¬ 
ments for the dead were inaugurated there in Jan¬ 
uary of that year, enabling the Saints to perform 
these important rites as proxies on behalf of their 
forebears. 

As the number of endowments for the dead 
increased, the basic design of temples was modi¬ 
fied to accommodate the ordinance. The Logan 
and Manti temples (dedicated in 1884 and 1888, 
respectively) contain large upper assembly rooms 
and a series of smaller lower rooms especially de¬ 
signed for presenting the endowment instructions. 
Murals on the walls depict different stages in man’s 
eternal progression. Because of outside political 


hostility in 1888, Church leaders dedicated the 
Manti Temple first in private ceremonies. At the 
public dedication a short time later, members of 
the congregation reported unusual spiritual experi¬ 
ences including hearing heavenly choirs. 

Completion of the Salt Lake Temple lifted the 
Saints’ spirits during dark days of persecution. 
Symbolic stones on the great temple’s exterior rep¬ 
resent the degrees of eternal glory and other gos¬ 
pel principles. The east center spire is topped by a 
statue of the angel moroni, symbolic of John’s 
prophecy of a heavenly herald bringing the gospel 
to the earth (Rev. 14:6). The interior includes 
council rooms for the GENERAL authorities. On 
the afternoon prior to its dedication on April 6, 
1893, visitors of many faiths were invited to tour 
the temple. Such prededication open houses have 
grown in importance and become the norm during 
the twentieth century. 

Twentieth-Century Temples. During the 
first third of the twentieth century, temples were 
built more and more distant from Church head¬ 
quarters, reflecting Church expansion and growth. 
President Joseph F. SMITH spoke of the need to 
provide temple blessings to scattered Saints with¬ 
out requiring them to travel often thousands of 
miles to the intermountain West to receive them. 
The temples built at this time were comparatively 
small, without towers or large assembly halls. 

President Smith, who had served a mission to 
Hawaii as a young man, selected the temple site at 
Laie on the island of Oahu. Because traditional 
building materials were scarce on the island, the 
temple was built of reinforced concrete. It was 
dedicated in 1919, one year after President Smith’s 
death. Meanwhile, construction had also begun on 
a temple at Cardston, Alberta, Canada. Following 
its dedication in 1923, Church members from Ore¬ 
gon and Washington organized annual caravans to 
attend that temple, the forerunners of temple ex¬ 
cursions that became an increasingly important 
facet of religious activity for members not living 
close to these sacred structures. 

At the 1927 dedication of the Arizona Temple 
in Mesa, President Heber J. GRANT petitioned di¬ 
vine blessings for the American Indians and other 
modern-day descendants of book of mormon 
peoples. In 1945 the endowment and other tem¬ 
ple blessings were presented there in Spanish, the 
first time these ceremonies were offered in a lan¬ 
guage other than English. In subsequent decades, 
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members in the southwestern United States, Mex¬ 
ico, and as far away as Central America traveled to 
attend Spanish temple sessions in Mesa. 

President Grant also approved sites for tem¬ 
ples in California and Idaho. Although construc¬ 
tion of the Idaho Falls Temple began in 1937, 
shortages of materials during World War II delayed 
its completion until 1945. 

The rapid growth of Church membership in 
southern California during and following World 
War II led to the construction of the Los Angeles 
Temple, the largest in the Church at that time. 
Dedicated in 1956, it was the first in the twentieth 
century to include a large upper hall for priesthood 
leaders to conduct solemn assemblies, as well as 
an angel Moroni statue on its 257-foot tower. Ar¬ 
chitectural plans called for the angel to face south¬ 
east, as did the temple itself. President David O. 
mckay, however, insisted that the statue be 
turned to face due east. Most (but not all) LDS 
temples face east, symbolic of the anticipated sec¬ 
ond coming of Christ, which Jesus compared to the 
dawning in the east of a new day (Matt. 24:27). 
Members in California regarded this temple as the 
fulfillment of Brigham Young’s prophecy that the 
shores of the Pacific would one day be overlooked 
from the Lord’s house, and that temples would 
have a central tower and would feature reflecting 
ponds and have plantings on their roofs. 

The First Overseas Temples. The decision to 
build temples abroad signaled a new emphasis. 
Although for decades Church leaders had coun¬ 
seled the overseas Saints not to gather to America, 
but to build up the Church where they were, the 
blessings of the temple were not available in their 
homelands. The Swiss Temple near Bern in 1955 
and the New Zealand and London temples in 1958 
partially met this need. The use of film and projec¬ 
tors allowed the endowment ordinance to be pre¬ 
sented in one place of instruction rather than in a 
series of muraled rooms. President McKay had 
announced that future temples would be smaller, 
so that more of them could be built around the 
world. Furthermore, on film, these ceremonies 
could be presented in several languages with only 
a small group of attending temple ordinance 
workers. 

Those responsible for locating these temples 
were convinced that they had divine assistance. 
Swiss Mission officials experienced prolonged diffi¬ 
culties in acquiring a site they had selected and 


petitioned the Lord for help. Immediately they 
found a larger site at half the cost; they soon 
learned that the original site was rendered useless 
by the unexpected construction of a highway 
through one portion of the lot. When the original 
price asked for the New Zealand temple plot 
seemed excessive, attorneys representing the own¬ 
ers and the Church reviewed the matter and inde¬ 
pendently arrived at exactly the same lower figure. 
Engineers cautioned against building the London 
Temple on the ground selected by President 
McKay because it was too swampy, but bedrock 
was discovered at the proper depth to support the 
foundations. 

Modern Temples in North America. During 
the decade 1964-1974, four more temples were 
dedicated in the United States. The Oakland Tem¬ 
ple (1964) had been eagerly anticipated by the 
Saints in northern California. Forty years earlier. 
Elder George Albert smith had spoken while in 
San Francisco of the day when a beautiful temple 
would surmount the East Bay hills and be a beacon 
to ships sailing through the Golden Gate. During 
World War II property became available high in 
the Oakland Hills. However, two decades passed 
before Church growth in the area warranted con¬ 
struction of a temple. The Oakland Temple now 
uses film projection to present the endowment cer¬ 
emony. Three spacious rooms allow large groups to 
receive these instructions simultaneously. 



The entrance to the Garden Room in the Salt Lake Tem¬ 
ple. This room represents the Garden of Eden. 
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Even though early leaders had spoken of fu¬ 
ture temples in Ogden and Provo, the 1967 an¬ 
nouncement of these two Utah temples came as a 
surprise to many Latter-day Saints. Church lead¬ 
ers explained that the Salt Lake Temple was being 
used beyond its capacity, so building two new 
nearby temples would ease the pressure and also 
reduce travel time for the Saints in Ogden and 
Provo. When the temples were completed five 
years later, each featured six endowment rooms, 
enabling a new group to begin the presentation 
every twenty minutes for up to sixty sessions daily. 

The Washington D.C. Temple not only met 
the needs of Saints living in the eastern United 
States and Canada but, located close to the U.S. 
capital, became a monument to the restored 
Church. Architects designed it as a modern and 
easily recognizable adaptation of the familiar six- 
towered pattern of the Salt Lake Temple. Its 289- 
foot east central spire is tallest of any LDS temple 
in the world. The Washington Temple included a 
complex of six endowment rooms, and it became 
the second twentieth-century temple to have the 
large upper-level priesthood assembly room. 

During the 1970s, the Arizona Temple and 
several other temples were remodeled to utilize 
film projection in presenting the endowment. Be¬ 
cause these renovations were extensive, open 
houses were held for visitors prior to rededication 
of the temples. During this same decade, construc¬ 
tion began on three other large temples in North 
America: the Seattle Temple (dedicated in 1980), 
first in the U.S. Pacific Northwest; the Jordan 
River Temple (1981), second in the Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley; and the Mexico City Temple (1983), which fea¬ 
tures a Mayan architectural style. While at the 
dedication of the Mexico City Temple, Elder Ezra 
Taft benson was impressed to emphasize the Book 
of Mormon—a theme that later characterized his 
administration as President of the Church. 

Worldwide Expansion. In 1976 two revela¬ 
tions (now D&C 137 and 138) were added to the 
standard WORKS. One recorded Joseph Smith’s 
1836 vision of the celestial kingdom. The other was 
an account of President Joseph F. Smith’s 1918 vi¬ 
sion of the Savior’s organizing the righteous to 
preach his gospel in the world of departed spirits. 
Both contributed to the Saints’ comprehension of 
salvation for the dead, and provided new stimulus 
for unprecedented temple building. 


Plans had already been announced for tem¬ 
ples in Sao Paulo and Tokyo—the first in South 
America and Asia, respectively. Then, in 1980, a 
dramatic acceleration came when the first 
presidency announced that seven new temples 
were to be built. These included the first temple in 
the southeastern United States, two more temples 
in South America, and four in the Pacific. The fol¬ 
lowing year, plans for nine more temples were 
announced—two each in the United States, Eu¬ 
rope, and Latin America; plus a temple each in 
Korea, the Philippines, and South Africa. By 1984, 
plans to build ten additional temples were an¬ 
nounced, including one in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. These temples were smaller than 
most built in earlier decades. Since many were 
built at the same time, they are of similar design. 

Most of these new temples were located 
where they could make temple blessings available 
to the living even though they might not contrib¬ 
ute large numbers of ordinances for the dead. 
More than ever before, temples were within the 
reach of Latter-day Saints living around the world, 
who greeted the construction of these temples 
with gratitude and joy. When President Spencer 
W. kimball announced the intention to build the 
Sao Paulo Temple, for example, there was an audi¬ 
ble gasp that swept the huge congregation gath¬ 
ered for the Brazil area conference; tears flowed 
freely as families throughout the hall embraced 
one another at the news. Church leaders suggested 
that rather than sacrificing lifetime earnings to 
reach a distant temple, members would now need 
to make a different kind of sacrifice—finding time 
for regular attendance at their temple. 

Latter-day Saints expect tfiat this rapid expan¬ 
sion of temple building will continue. Sacred tem¬ 
ple ordinances are to be made available to all. Brig¬ 
ham Young prophesied that during the millen¬ 
nium there would be thousands of temples dotting 
the earth. At that time, tens of thousands of the 
faithful are to enter and perform sacred ordinances 
around the clock. 

Temple Blessings for the Dead. When the 
Saints in Nauvoo performed vicarious baptisms for 
close relatives, information on them was readily 
accessible. More difficult genealogical research 
became necessary, however, as Church members 
met their responsibility to provide temple bless¬ 
ings for all deceased ancestors as far back as they 
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could trace them. The introduction of endowments 
for the dead in 1877, which took far more time than 
baptisms, represented a significant expansion in 
Church members’ temple commitment. 

Heretofore the Saints had performed vicari¬ 
ous ordinances only for their own deceased rela¬ 
tives or friends. While directing the unfolding of 
the vicarious service at the St. George Temple, 
however, Elder Wilford woodruff declared that 
the Lord would allow members to help one an¬ 
other in this important work. 

A further innovation came during the early 
twentieth century when those living in faraway 
mission fields were allowed to send names of de¬ 
ceased loved ones to the temple where other prox¬ 
ies would perform the ordinances. Church leaders 
then exhorted members living near a temple to 
take time to perform this unselfish service. In the 
Salt Lake Temple, for example, there had been at 
first only one endowment session per day. By 
1921, however, that increased to four, and in 1991 
to ten. 

With the growing number of temples, the 
number of endowments performed increased. 
Beginning in the 1960s, therefore, Church leaders 
directed GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY OF UTAH em¬ 
ployees to obtain names from microfilmed vital 
records and make them available for temple work. 
By the early 1970s, three-fourths of all names for 
temple ordinances were being submitted in this 
manner. 

To facilitate the members assuming a greater 
share in providing names for the temples, in 1969 
they were permitted to submit names individually 
rather than only in family groups. Computers 
could then assist in determining family relation¬ 
ships. Beginning in 1978, small groups of Church 
members were called to spend a few hours each 
week in the name extraction program copying 
names and data from microfilm records. In this 
way most names for temple work were supplied by 
members rather than by professionals at Church 
headquarters. In 1988 the 100 millionth endow¬ 
ment for the dead was performed; over five million 
were accomplished that year. 

The House of the Lord. As did ancient Israel, 
Latter-day Saints regard temples as sacred places 
set apart where they can go to draw close to God 
and receive revelations and blessings from him 
(D&C 97:15-17; 110:7-8). The physical structure 


as such is not the source of its holiness. Rather, the 
character of those who enter and the sacred ordi¬ 
nances and instructions received there nurture the 
spiritual atmosphere found in the temple. When 
members enter this holy house and center their 
thoughts on serving others, their own understand¬ 
ings are clarified and solutions to personal prob¬ 
lems are received. 

Because of the spiritual nature of temple ac¬ 
tivity, personal preparation is essential. Latter-day 
Saints insist that temple ceremonies are sacred. 
This is consistent with ancient practice when, for 
example, only specifically qualified persons were 
admitted into the holiest precincts of the Taberna¬ 
cle. The function of local Church leaders in issuing 
temple recommends is not only to establish the 
individual’s worthiness and preparation but also to 
assure the sanctity of the temple. 
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RICHARD O. COWAN 

LDS TEMPLE DEDICATIONS 
A temple dedication is a supremely sacred ceremo¬ 
nial enactment in the Church, which consecrates 
the building to the Lord before the beginning of 
temple ordinance work. From the time of the dedi¬ 
cation of the kirtland temple in 1836 until 1990, 
forty-six LDS temples have been dedicated. 

The dedication of a temple is a time of great 
rejoicing and spiritual celebration. Men, women, 
and sometimes children who live within the area to 
be served by the temple and have temple recom¬ 
mends are invited to sessions held within, or adja¬ 
cent to, the temple. These ceremonies are re¬ 
peated several times to accommodate all who can 
participate. Most come in the spirit of fasting and 
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Two murals in the Telestial Room (or World Room) in the 
Manti Temple depict the fallen state of mortal life on this 
earth. Photographer: Craig Law. 


prayer. The ceremonies include sacred choral an¬ 
thems, such as Evan Stephens’s “Holiness Be- 
cometh the House of the Lord,” and special ad¬ 
dresses from the GENERAL AUTHORITIES. A formal 
dedicatory prayer is offered under apostolic au¬ 
thority. Historically these prayers encompass the 
whole sweep of the modern dispensation, invoking 
divine blessings on all mankind, living and dead. 
They have often been prophetic of world events 
(see D&C 109). 

At some point in all temple dedications the 
congregation rises and, while waving white hand¬ 
kerchiefs, unites in the shout “Hosanna, hosanna, 
hosanna, to God and the Lamb” three times (see 
HOSANNA shout). This solemn expression was in¬ 
troduced by Joseph Smith at KIRTLAND (see D&C 
19:37; 36:3; 39:19). It is reminiscent of the praise of 
the followers of Jesus as he descended the Mount 
of Olives (Matt. 21:1-11), and of the outcry of the 
multitudes in America while surrounding the tem¬ 
ple in the land Bountiful: “Blessed be the name of 
the Most High God” (3 Ne. 11:17); it also parallels 
the “praising and thanking the Lord” by voices and 
instruments at the dedication of Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chr. 5:11-14). 

The dedication of a temple is ultimately the 
dedication of people. In the spirit of sacrifice, they 
build it, and in the same spirit they perform sacred 
ordinances within it. The dedication sets the build¬ 
ing apart from all other Church edifices. It be¬ 


comes a consecrated sanctuary not for regular Sab¬ 
bath worship sessions but for daily performances of 
temple ordinances. 

All the gifts of the Spirit and of the holy priest¬ 
hood mentioned in scripture have been manifest at 
one time or another in the spiritual outpourings 
attending temple dedications, including visions, 
revelations, healings, discernment, and prophecy; 
and likewise the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, faith. 
For Latter-day Saints on such occasions it is as if 
the earthly and heavenly temples meet and as if 
the rejoicing of ancient worthies mingles with that 
of mortals. These experiences and subsequent ser¬ 
vice in the temples lead to “the communion and 
presence of God the Father, and Jesus the media¬ 
tor of the new covenant” (D&C 107:19). They are 
earthly demonstrations of celestial unity. President 
Wilford woodruff wrote, “The greatest event of 
the year [1893] was the dedication of the Great Salt 
Lake Temple. The power of God was manifest . . . 
and many things revealed” (Journal of Wilford 
Woodruff, Dec. 31, 1893, HDC). 
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D. ARTHUR HAYCOCK 


ADMINISTRATION OF TEMPLES 
The administration and internal working of a tem¬ 
ple are designed to reflect the faith of members 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
that each temple is in every way “The House of the 
Lord.” Only in dedicated temples can certain sa¬ 
cred ordinances be performed, certain cove¬ 
nants between man and God be made, and the 
promise of certain blessings be conveyed. 
Through them a person may more fully compre¬ 
hend the PURPOSE OF earth life, the ultimate 
destinies of mankind, and the importance of de¬ 
veloping Christlike attributes here in mortality. 

Entering the Temple. All who enter the tem¬ 
ple must come as worthy members duly certified 
by ecclesiastical leaders—the BISHOP and the 
stake president. The individual’s temple 
RECOMMEND or certification to enter the temple is 
presented upon arrival to the recommend desk at¬ 
tendant. The signatures are verified and the expi- 
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ration date is checked. A recommend is issued 
annually and is valid for one year. 

Everyone in the temple, temple workers and 
patrons alike, is dressed in white clothing and is 
free of worldly ornamentation. All are encouraged 
to speak with soft voices and guard against extrane¬ 
ous thoughts and conversations, which detract 
from the spiritual tone of the sanctuary. 

The temple is not used for Sunday worship 
but is rather a sacred edifice where ordinances may 
be performed and covenants may be made in quiet 
dignity, away from the cares and din of the outside 
world. The temple is closed on Sunday, the day in 
which members worship and learn in their ward 
meetinghouses. The temple is normally closed on 
Monday as well, for cleaning and maintenance 
work in preparation for the scheduled days ot 
operation. 

General Supervision. All temples are admin¬ 
istered under the direction of the first presi¬ 
dency of the church and the quorum of the 
twelve apostles. The Temple Department 
under the direction of the First Presidency and 
with the guidance of the Temple and Family His¬ 
tory Executive Council is the agency responsible 
for the supervision of all temples. Special attention 
is given to the following: 

• Proper performance of all ordinances of the tem¬ 
ple following scriptural patterns as approved by 
the First Presidency 

• Upkeep, maintenance, and security of temples 
and grounds 

• Technical facilities of all temples, especially au¬ 
diovisual equipment and computers 

• Personnel relationships in all temples 

• Budgetary matters 

• Monitoring temple clothing inventories 

• Operation of laundries and cafeterias in temples 

Temple Presidency and Workers. The 
temple president is selected and called to his 
position by the First Presidency of the Church. 
This is a Church calling of usually two to three 
years. Normally the wife of a temple president 
serves as the matron of the temple. The president 
is assisted by two counselors, and the matron by 
two assistants. Each temple has a temple recorder. 

The Temple Executive Council. The temple 
president, his counselors, the temple matron, and 
the recorder constitute the temple executive coun¬ 


cil. They meet weekly to do all master planning. As 
needed, other key personnel are invited into this 
meeting. 

Volunteer Workers. Each temple relies heav¬ 
ily on volunteer workers to assist in administering 
the temple ORDINANCES. A large temple may 
have as many as two thousand volunteer workers. 
These ordinance workers, usually assigned two six- 
hour shifts each week, assist the patrons as they 
participate in BAPTISMS, CONFIRMATIONS, the 
endowment, and temple sealings. 

All of these workers are recommended by 
their local priesthood leaders. Each person recom¬ 
mended is cleared by the First Presidency of the 
Church, name by name. This procedure empha¬ 
sizes the importance of those selected to assist in 
the temple. Each ordinance worker is finally inter¬ 
viewed carefully by the temple president or one of 
his counselors who, when satisfied as to personal 
worthiness, attitude, and ability, sets the person 
apart by the LAYING-ON of hands, thus conveying 
the authority essential to officiate in temple 
ordinances. 

Training Temple Workers. The temple presi¬ 
dent is anxious that all that transpires in the temple 
is in complete harmony with the desires and speci¬ 
fications outlined by SCRIPTURE and the First Pres¬ 
idency of the Church. The temple is a “House of 
glory,” “of order,” “of God” (D&C 88:119). Each 
ordinance worker undergoes an initial training pro¬ 
gram wherein the actions and words of the ordi¬ 
nances and covenants to be administered are mem¬ 
orized and rehearsed. In addition to the initial 
instructions, there is a continuation training to 
make sure all is carried out in an acceptable man¬ 
ner each day. All training is performed in a quiet 
and gentle manner. 

Each shift (forty to eighty workers) begins the 
day with a prayer meeting that sets a spiritual tone 
and permits instruction for the work to follow. 
Usually, a few minutes of each prayer meeting are 
given to follow-up training. All persons assigned to 
train others are carefully and prayerfully selected 
by the temple presidency and the matron. 

Temple Sealers. A sealer in the temple has au¬ 
thority to seal families for time and for all eternity— 
husbands and wives to each other and children to 
parents. The process of sealing families together 
for time and for eternity is the very essence of tem¬ 
ple work, and an important foundation stone of 
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The Terrestrial Room in the Manti Temple. Receiving 
“of the presence of the Son, but not of the fulness of the 
Father,” the terrestrial glory “excels in all things the 
glory of the telestial” (D&C 76:77, 91). Photographer: 
Craig Law. 


Latter-day Saint theology. Worthy male mem¬ 
bers of demonstrated faithfulness, ability, and in¬ 
tegrity may be called to be sealers in the temple. 
All such calls and authorization come from the 
First Presidency of the Church. 

The Baptistry. The temple baptistry is used for 
proxy baptisms, living persons being baptized for 
and in behalf of deceased individuals who have 
lived through mortality without the opportunity of 
receiving this sacred ordinance. 

The fundamental program encouraged is for 
members of the Church to perform this work for 
their deceased ancestors; however, a proven kin¬ 
dred relationship is not essential for the work to be 
valid. Males are proxies for males; females for 
females. 

Baptisms for the dead often involve young 
people, ages twelve to seventeen. By appoint¬ 
ment, they will spend two to three hours in the 
temple baptistery area, each person being bap¬ 
tized typically, for a score or more deceased per¬ 
sons. They dress in all-white baptismal clothing, 
attend a brief worship service, and then participate 
in the proxy baptisms. Those performing the bap¬ 
tism often include the adult male supervisors trav¬ 
eling with the group. 


It is understood that in the spirit world all per¬ 
sons for whom temple work by proxy is performed 
will have heard of the gospel and its ordinances 
(see SALVATION OF THE DEAD; TEMPLES: 
MEANINGS AND FUNCTIONS OF TEMPLES). 
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ROBERT L. SIMPSON 

MEANINGS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
TEMPLES 

The temple is the primal central holy place dedi¬ 
cated to the worship of God and the perfecting of 
his covenant people. In the temple his faithful may 
enter into COVENANTS with the Lord and call upon 
his holy name after the manner that he has or¬ 
dained and in the pure and pristine manner re¬ 
stored and set apart from the world. The temple is 
built so as to represent the organizing principles of 
the universe. It is the school where mortals learn 
about these things. The temple is a model, a pre¬ 
sentation in figurative terms, of the pattern and 
journey of life on earth. It is a stable model, which 
makes its comparison with other forms and tradi¬ 
tions, including the more ancient ones, valid and 
instructive. 

The Cosmic Plan. From earliest times, temples 
have been built as scale models of the universe. 
The first known mention of the Latin word 
templum is by Varro (116-27 B.c.), for whom it 
designated a building specially designed for inter¬ 
preting signs in the heavens—a sort of observatory 
where one gets one’s bearings on the universe. 
The root tem- in Greek and Latin denotes a “cut¬ 
ting,” or intersection of two lines at right angles 
and hence the place where the four regions of the 
world come together, ancient temples being care¬ 
fully oriented to express “the idea of pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony between a celestial and a terres¬ 
trial image” (Jeremias, cited in CWHN 4:358). 
According to Varro, there are three temples: one in 
heaven, one on earth, and one beneath the earth 
(.De Lingua Latina 7.8). In the universal temple 
concept, these three are identical, one being built 
exactly over the other, with the earth temple in the 
middle of everything, representing “the Pole of 
the heavens, around which all heavenly motions 
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The Celestial Room in the Manti Temple, symbolizing the highest degree of the Celestial 
Kingdom in heaven. “These are they who are just men made perfect through Jesus the media¬ 
tor of the new covenant, who wrought out this perfect atonement through the shedding of his 
own blood” (D&C 76:69). Photographer: Craig Law. 


revolve, the knot that ties earth and heaven to¬ 
gether, the seat of universal dominion” (Jeremias, 
cited in CWHN 4:358). Here the four cardinal di¬ 
rections meet, and here the three worlds make 
contact. Whether in the Old World or the New, 
the idea of the three vertical levels and four hori¬ 
zontal regions dominated the whole economy of 
such temples and of the societies they formed and 
guided. 

The essentials of Solomon’s temple were not 
of pagan origin but a point of contact with the other 
world, presenting “rich cosmic symbolism which 
was largely lost in later Israelite and Jewish tradi¬ 
tion” (Albright, cited in CWHN 4:361). The twelve 
oxen (1 Kgs. 7:23-26) represent the circle of the 
year, and the three stages of the great altar repre¬ 
sent the three worlds. According to the Talmud, 
the temple at Jerusalem, like God’s throne and the 
law itself, existed before the foundations of the 
world (Pesahim 54a-b). Its measurements were all 
sacred and prescribed, with strict rules about it 
facing the east. 


Its nature as a cosmic center is vividly recalled 
in many passages of the Old Testament and in 
medieval representations of the city of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulcher. These show the temple as 
the exact center, or navel, of the earth. It was in 
conscious imitation of both Jewish and Christian 
ideas that the Muslims conceived of the Kaaba in 
Mecca as “not only the centre of the earth, [but] 
the centre of the universe. . . . Every heaven and 
every earth has its centre marked by a sanctuary as 
its navel (von Grunebaum, cited in CWHN 
4:359). What is bound on earth is bound in heaven. 
From the temple at Jerusalem went forth ideas and 
traditions that arc found all over the Jewish, Chris¬ 
tian, and Muslim worlds. 

The Place of Contact. As the ritual center of 
the universe, the temple was anciently viewed as 
the one point on earth at which men and women 
could establish contact with higher spheres. The 
earliest temples were not, as once supposed, per¬ 
manent dwelling places of divinity but were places 
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at which humans at specific times attempted to 
make contact with the powers above. The temple 
was a building “which the gods transversed to pass 
from their celestial habitation to their earthly resi¬ 
dence. . . . The ziggurat is thus nothing but a sup¬ 
port for the edifice on top of it, and the stairway 
that leads between the upper and lower worlds”; it 
resembled a mountain, for “the mountain itself was 
originally a place of contact between this and the 
upper world” (Parrot, cited in CWHN 4:360). 

Investigation of the oldest temples repre¬ 
sented on prehistoric seals concludes that these 
structures were also “gigantic altars,” built both to 
attract the attention of the powers above (the burnt 
offering being a sort of smoke signal) and to pro¬ 
vide “the stairways which the god, in answer to 
prayers, used in order to descend to the earth, 

. . . bringing a renewal of life in all its forms” 
(Amiet, cited in CWHN 4:360). From the first, it 
would seem, towers and steps for altars were built 
in the hope of establishing contact with heaven 
(Gen. 11:4). 

At the same time, the temple is the place of 
meeting with the lower world and the one point at 
which passage between the two is possible. In the 
earliest Christian records, the gates and the keys 
are closely connected with the temple. Some 
scholars have noted that the keys of Peter (Matt. 
16:19) can only be the keys of the temple, and 
many studies have demonstrated the identity of 
tomb, temple, and palace as the place where the 
powers of the other world are exercised for the 
eternal benefit of the human race (cf. CWHN 
4:361). The gates of hell do not prevail against the 
one who holds these keys, however much the 
church on earth may suffer. Invariably temple rites 
are those of the ancestors, and the chief characters 
are the first parents of the race (see, for example, 
Huth, cited in CWHN 4:361, n. 37). 

The Ritual Drama. The pristine and original 
temple rites are dramatic repetitions of the events 
that marked the beginning of the world. This crea¬ 
tion drama was not a simple one, for an indispensa¬ 
ble part of the story is the ritual death and resur¬ 
rection of the king, who represents the founder 
and first parent of the race, and his ultimate tri¬ 
umph over death as priest and king, followed by 
some form of hieros gamos, or ritual marriage, for 
the purpose of begetting the race. This now famil¬ 
iar “year-drama” is widely attested—in the Mem¬ 
phite theology of Egypt, in the Babylonian New 


Year’s rites, in the great secular celebration of the 
Romans, in the panagyris and beginnings of Greek 
drama, in the temple texts of Ras Shamra, and in 
the Celtic mythological cycles. These rites were 
performed “because the Divinity—the First Fa¬ 
ther of the Race—did so once in the beginning, 
and commanded us to do the same” (Mowinckel, 
cited in CWHN 4:362). 

The temple drama is essentially a problem 
play, featuring a central combat, which may take 
various mimetic forms—games, races, sham bat¬ 
tles, mummings, dances, or plays. The hero is 
temporarily beaten by the powers of darkness and 
overcome by death, but calling from the depths 
upon god, “he rises again and puts the false king, 
the false Messiah, to death” (Weinsinck, cited in 
CWHN 4:363). This resurrection motif is essential 
to these rites, whose purpose is ultimate victory 
over death. These rites are repeated annually he- 



Idaho Falls Temple, dedicated in 1945. A mixture of 
white quartz aggregate and white cement covers the ex¬ 
terior. Photograph, 1987; courtesy Floyd Holdman. 
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cause the problem of evil and death persists for the 
human race. 

Initiation. The individuals who toiled as pil¬ 
grims to reach the waters of life that flowed from 
the temple were not passive spectators. They came 
to obtain knowledge and regeneration, the per¬ 
sonal attainment of eternal life and glory. This goal 
the individual attempted to achieve through purifi¬ 
cation (washing), initiation, and rejuvenation, 
which symbolize death, rebirth, and resurrection. 

In Solomon’s temple, a large bronze font was 
used for ritual washings, and in the Second Temple 
period, people at Jerusalem spent much of their 
time in immersions and ablutions. Baptism is one 
specific ordinance always mentioned in connection 
with the temple. “When one is baptized one be¬ 
comes a Christian,” writes Cyril, “exactly as in 
Egypt by the same rite one becomes an Osiris” 
(.Patrologiae Latinae 12:1031), that is, by initiation 
into immortality. The baptism in question is a 
washing rather than a baptism, since it is not by 
immersion. According to Cyril, this is followed by 
an anointing, making every candidate, as it were, a 
messiah. The anointing of the brow, face, ears, 
nose, breast, etc., represents “the clothing of the 
candidate in the protective panoply of the Holy 
Spirit,” which however does not hinder the initiate 
from receiving a real garment on the occasion 
(CWHN 4:364). Furthermore, according to Cyril, 
the candidate was reminded that the whole ordi¬ 
nance is “in imitation of the sufferings of Christ,” 
in which “we suffer without pain by mere imitation 
his receiving of the nails in his hands and feet: 
the antitype of Christ’s sufferings” ( Patrologiae 
Graecae 33:1081). The Jews once taught that Mi¬ 
chael and Gabriel will lead all the sinners up out of 
the lower world: “they will wash and anoint them, 
healing them of their wounds of hell, and clothe 
them with beautiful pure garments and bring them 
into the presence of God” (R. Akiba, cited in 
CWHN 4:364). 

Loss of the Temple Ordinances. The under¬ 
standing of the temple and its ancient rites was 
eventually corrupted and lost for several reasons. 

Both Jews and Christians suffered greatly at 
the hands of their enemies because of the secrecy 
of their rites, which they steadfastly refused to dis¬ 
cuss or divulge because of their sanctity. This 
caused misunderstanding and opened the door to 
unbridled fraud: Gnostic sects claimed to have the 
lost rites and ordinances of the apostles and patri¬ 


archs of old. Splinter groups and factions arose. A 
common cause of schism, among both Jews and 
Christians, was the claim of a particular group that 
it alone still possessed the mysteries of god. 

The rites became the object of various schools 
of interpretation. Indeed, mythology is largely an 
attempt to explain the origin and meaning of rituals 
that people no longer understand. For example, 
the Talmud tells of a pious Jew who left Jerusalem 
in disgust wondering, “What answer will the Isra¬ 
elites give to Elijah when he comes?” since the 
scholars did not agree on the rites of the temple 
(Pesahim 70b; on the role of Elijah, see A. Wiener, 
The Prophet Elijah in the Development of Judaism 
[London, 1978], pp. 68-69). 

Ritual elements were widely copied and 
usurped. The early Christian fathers claimed that 
pagan counterparts had been stolen from older le¬ 
gitimate sources, and virtually every major my¬ 
thology tells of a great usurper who rules the 
world. 

Comparative studies have discovered a com¬ 
mon pattern in all ancient religions and have 
traced processes of diffusion that spread ideas 
throughout the world. The task of reconstructing 
the original prototype from the scattered frag¬ 
ments has been a long and laborious one, and it is 
far from complete, but an unmistakable pattern 
emerges ( CWHN 4:367). 

Reconstructions of great gatherings of people 
at imposing ceremonial complexes for rites dedi¬ 
cated to the renewal of life on earth are surpris¬ 
ingly uniform. First, there is tangible evidence, 
the scenery and properties of the drama: mega¬ 
liths; artificial giant mounds or pyramids amount¬ 
ing to artificial mountains; stone and ditch align¬ 
ments of mathematical sophistication correlating 
time and space; passage graves and great tholoi, or 
domed tombs; sacred roads; remains of booths, 
grandstands, processional ways, and gates—these 
still survive in awesome combination, with all their 
cosmic symbolism. 

Second is the less tangible evidence of cus¬ 
toms, legends, folk festivals, and ancient writings, 
which together conjure up memories of dramatic 
and choral celebrations of the Creation, culminat¬ 
ing in the great Creation Hymn; ritual contests 
between life and death, good and evil, and light 
and darkness, followed by the triumphant corona¬ 
tion of the king to rule for the new age, the progen¬ 
itor of the race by a sacred marriage; covenants; 
initiations (including washing and clothing); sacri- 
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fices and scapegoats to rid the people of a year of 
guilt and pollution; and various types of divination 
and oracular consultation for the new life cycle. 

Other Functions of the Temple. Many 
things surrounding the temple were not essential 
to its form and function, but were the inevitable 
products of its existence. The words “hotel, ” “hos¬ 
pital,” and “Templar” go back to those charitable 
organizations that took care of sick and weary pil¬ 
grims traveling to the holy places. Banking func¬ 
tions arose at the temple, since pilgrims brought 
offerings and needed to exchange their money for 
animals to be sacrificed, and thus the word 
“money” comes from the temple of Juno Moneta, 
the holy center of the Roman world. Along with 
that, lively barter and exchange of goods at the 
great year rites led to the yearly fair, when all con¬ 
tracts had to be renewed and where merchants, 
artisans, performers, and mountebanks displayed 
their wares. 

Actors, poets, singers, dancers, and athletes 
were also part of temple life, the competitive ele¬ 
ment (the agonal) being essential to the struggle 
with evil and providing the most popular and excit¬ 
ing aspects of the festivals. The temple’s main 
drama, the actio , was played by priestly temple 
actors and royalty. Creation was celebrated with a 
creation hymn, or poema —the word “poem” 
meaning “creation”—sung by a chorus that, as the 
Greek word shows, formed a circle and danced as 
they sang (CWHN 4:380). 

The temple was also the center of learning, 
beginning with the heavenly instructions received 
there. It was the Museon, or home of the Muses, 
representing every branch of study: astronomy, 
mathematics, architecture, and fine arts. People 
would travel from shrine to shrine exchanging wis¬ 
dom with the wise, as Abraham did in Egypt. 
Since the Garden of Eden, or “golden age” motif, 
was essential to this ritual paradise, temple 
grounds contained trees and animals, often col¬ 
lected from distant places. Central to the temple 
school was the library, containing sacred records, 
including the “Books of Life,” the names of all the 
living and the dead, as well as liturgical and scien¬ 
tific works. 

The temple rites acknowledged the rule of 
God on earth through his agent and offspring, the 
king, who represented both the first man and 
every man as he sat in judgment, making the tem¬ 
ple the ultimate seat and sanction of law and gov¬ 


ernment. People met at the holy place for con¬ 
tracts and covenants and to settle disputes. 

The Temple and Civilization. All this indi¬ 
cates that the temple is the source, and not a deriv¬ 
ative, of the civilizing process. If there is no tem¬ 
ple, there is no true ISRAEL; and where there is no 
true temple, civilization itself is but an empty 
shell—a material structure of expediency and tra¬ 
dition alone, bereft of the living organism at its 
center that once gave it life and made it flourish. 

Many secular institutions today occupy struc¬ 
tures faithfully copied from ancient temples. The 
temple economy has been perverted along with 
the rest: feasts of joy and abundance became or¬ 
gies; sacred rites of marriage were perverted; 
teachers of wisdom became haughty and self-right¬ 
eous, demonstrating that anything can be cor¬ 
rupted in this world, and as Aristotle notes, the 
better the original, the more vicious the corrupted 
version. 

The Restoration and the Temple. Latter- 
day Saint temples fully embody the uncorrupted 
functions and meanings of the temple. Did the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH reinvent all this by reas¬ 
sembling the fragments—Jewish, Orthodox, Ma¬ 
sonic, Gnostic, Hindu, Egyptian, and so forth? In 
fact, few of the fragments were available in his day, 
and those poor fragments do not come together of 
themselves to make a whole. Latter-day Saints see 
in the completeness and perfection of Joseph 
Smith’s teachings regarding the temple a sure indi¬ 
cation of divine revelation. This is also seen in the 
design of the SALT lake TEMPLE. One can note its 
three levels; eastward orientation; central location 
in ZION; brazen sea on the back of twelve oxen 
holding the waters through which the dead, by 
proxy, pass to eternal life; rooms appointed for cer¬ 
emonies rehearsing the creation of the world; and 
many other symbolic features. 

The actual work done within the temple ex¬ 
emplifies the temple idea, with thousands of men 
and women serving with no ulterior motive. Here 
time and space come together; barriers vanish be¬ 
tween this world and the next, between past, pres¬ 
ent, and future. Solemn prayers are offered in the 
name of Jesus Christ to the Almighty. What is 
bound here is bound beyond, and only here can 
the gates be opened to release the dead who are 
awaiting the saving ordinances. Here the whole 
human family meets in a common enterprise; the 
records of the race are assembled as far back in 
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time as research has taken them, for a work per¬ 
formed by the present generation to assure that 
they and their kindred dead shall spend the eterni¬ 
ties together in the future. Here, for the first time 
in many centuries, one may behold a genuine tem¬ 
ple, functioning as a temple in the fullest and pur¬ 
est sense of the word. 
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HUGH W. NIBLEY 

TEMPLES THROUGH THE AGES 
The center of the community in ancient Israel and 
in other parts of the ancient Near East was the 
temple, an institution of the highest antiquity. Its 
construction regularly represented the crowning 
achievement in a king’s reign. Thus, it was the cen¬ 
tral event in the reign of king Solomon, far over¬ 
shadowing any of his other accomplishments (1 
Kgs. 6-8), and it was a crucial event in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Nephite monarchy (2 Ne. 5:16-18). 
The presence of the temple represented stability 
and cohesiveness in the community, and its rites 
and ceremonies were viewed as essential to the 
proper functioning of the society. Conversely, the 
destruction of a temple and the cessation of its rites 
presaged and symbolized the dissolution of its 
community and the withdrawal of God’s favor. The 
fall of Jerusalem and its temple (586 B.C.), along 
with the rifling of its sacred treasures, symbolized, 
like no other event, the catastrophe that befell 
Judah. Following the return of the Jews from exile 
in Babylon (c. 500 B.C.), the prophets Iiaggai and 
Zechariah persistently reminded their people that 
no other achievement would compensate for their 
failure to reconstruct a temple. Temples were so 
important that, when distance or other circum¬ 
stances made worship at the Jerusalem temple 



Provo Temple, in Provo, Utah, dedicated in 1972. Pho¬ 
tograph, 1988; courtesy Floyd Holdman. 


impractical, others were built. Thus, Israelite tem¬ 
ples were built at Arad near Beersheba, at Ele¬ 
phantine and Leontopolis in Egypt, and a Nephite 
temple was erected in the land of Nephi. 

Several studies have shown that certain char¬ 
acteristics regularly recur in the temples of the 
ancient Near East. Among the features that have 
been identified that distinguish the temple from 
the meetinghouse type of sacred structure such as 
synagogue or church are: (1) the temple is built on 
separate, sacral, set-apart space; (2) the temple and 
its rituals are enshrouded in secrecy; (3) the temple 
is oriented toward the four world regions or cardi¬ 
nal directions; (4) the temple expresses architec¬ 
turally the idea of ascent toward heaven; (5) the 
plans for the temple are revealed by God to a king 
or prophet; and (6) the temple is a place of sacrifice 
(Lundquist, pjr 57-59). 

Latter-day Saints recognize among these fea¬ 
tures several that are characteristic of ancient Isra¬ 
elite temples as well as their own. For example, 
the sites of ancient Israelite and modern Latter- 
day Saint temples are viewed as holy, with access 
restricted to certain individuals who are expected 
to have “clean hands and a pure heart” (Ps. 24:3—6; 
cf. Ps. 15; Isa. 33:14-16; see temple recom¬ 
mends). Like the tabernacle and temple in ancient 
Israel, many Latter-day Saint temples are direc¬ 
tionally oriented, with the ceremonial main en¬ 
trance (indicated by the inscription “HOLINESS 
TO THE LORD” on modern temples) facing east. 
Ancient Israelite temples were divided into three 
sections, each representing a progressively higher 
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Model of the temple in Jerusalem at the time of Herod. 
Courtesy Paul A. Cheesman. 


stage, reaching from the netherworld to heaven; 
similar symbolism can be recognized in the LDS 
temples as well. The plans for the temple of Solo¬ 
mon were revealed to King Solomon. Likewise, 
plans for many Latter-day Saint temples were re¬ 
ceived through revelation. 

What occurred within temples of antiquity? 
The temple is a place of sacrifice, a practice that is 
well attested in ancient Israel. Animal sacrifice is 
not to be found in temples of the Latter-day Saints 
because blood sacrifice had its fulfillment in the 
death of Jesus (3 Ne. 9:19). Still, Latter-day Saints 
learn in their temples to observe the eternal prin¬ 
ciples of sacrifice of a broken heart and contrite 
spirit (3 Ne. 12:19). In addition, inside the temples 
of the ancient Near East, kings, temple priests, 
and worshippers received a washing and anointing 
and were clothed, enthroned, and symbolically ini¬ 
tiated into the presence of deity, and thus into 
eternal life. In ancient Israel—as elsewhere— 
these details are best seen in the consecration of 
the priest and the coronation of the king. LDS 
temple ordinances are performed in a Christian 
context of eternal kingship, queenship, and 
priesthood. 

The features of temple worship described 
above are also found among many other cultures 
from ancient to modern times. Several explana¬ 
tions of this can be offered. According to President 
Joseph F. smith, some of these similarities are 
best understood as having spread by diffusion from 
a common ancient source: 

Undoubtedly the knowledge of this law [of sacrifice] 
and of the other rites and ceremonies was carried by 
the posterity of Adam into all lands, and continued 
with them, more or less pure, to the flood, and 


through Noah, who was a “preacher of righteous¬ 
ness,” to those who succeeded him, spreading out 
into all nations and countries. ... If the heathen 
have doctrines and ceremonies resembling . . . 
those ... in the Scriptures, it only proves . . . that 
these are the traditions of the fathers handed down, 

. . . and that they will cleave to the children to the 
latest generation, though they may wander into 
darkness and perversion, until but a slight resem¬ 
blance to their origin, which was divine, can be 
seen [/D 15:325-26], 

When Jesus drove the moneychangers from 
the temple—which he referred to as “my Father’s 
house” (John 2:16)—it reflected his insistence on 
holiness for the sanctuaries in ancient Israel. Nei¬ 
ther Stephen’s nor Paul’s statements that “the 
most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands” (Acts 7:48; 17:24; cf. Isa. 66:1-2) imply a 
rejection of the temple, but rather an argument 
against the notion that God can be confined to a 
structure. Solomon, at the dedication of the tem¬ 
ple in Jerusalem, said similarly, “The heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have budded?” (1 Kgs. 8:27; 2 Chr. 
6:18). As late as the fourth century A.D., Christians 
were able to point to the spot on the Mount of 
Olives “where they say the sanctuary of the Lord, 
that is, the Temple, is to be built, and where it will 
stand forever . . . when, as they say, the Lord 
comes with the heavenly Jerusalem at the end of 
the world” (Nibley, p. 393). 

While the idea of the temple was somewhat 
submerged in the later Jewish-Christian con¬ 
sciousness, it was never completely forgotten. As 
Hugh Nibley points out, the Christian church 
sensed that it possessed no adequate substitute for 
the temple. Jerusalem remained at the center of 
medieval maps of the world, and the site of the 
temple was sometimes indicated on such maps as 
well. When the Crusaders liberated the holy 
places in Jerusalem, the site of the temple was vis¬ 
ited immediately after that of the Holy Sepulcher, 
even though no temple had been there for over 
1,000 years (Nibley, pp. 392, 399-409). 

Jews and Christians who take the vision of the 
reconstruction of the temple in Ezekiel seriously— 
and literally—anticipate the place in God’s plan of 
rebuilding a future temple, as well as the reconsti¬ 
tution of distinct tribes of Israel (Ricks, pp. 279- 
80). While Jewish life proceeded without the tem¬ 
ple following its destruction by the Romans in a.d. 
70, it retained a significant role in their thought 
and study. In the modern period, the temple re- 
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mains important to some Jews, who continue to 

study their sacred texts relating to it. 
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TEMPLE SQUARE 

Temple Square is the architectural center of Salt 
Lake City, sacred ground for The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and a primary point of 
interest for millions of visitors annually. Within 
the square are the salt LAKE TEMPLE, the 


TABERNACLE (home of the MORMON TABERNACLE 
choir), the Assembly Hall, two visitors cen¬ 
ters, several historical statues, and well-kept 
grounds. Its appearance today differs sharply from 
that of the treeless desert that greeted the first 
Mormon pioneers in 1847. 

Only days after arriving in the SALT lake 
valley, President Brigham YOUNG identified the 
site for the temple. It was originally planned as a 
40-acre block but was reduced to ten acres “for 
convenience.” The ground-breaking ceremony for 
the temple was held on February 14, 1853, even 
though the ground was frozen and covered with 
snow. Construction continued for forty years, and 
the temple was dedicated on April 6, 1893. 

Construction of the Tabernacle began in 1863. 
It was in use four years later and dedicated in 1875. 
A decade later the Assembly Hall was built to 
accommodate smaller gatherings. This building 
holds approximately 3,000 people and is often used 
for overflow of the Church’s general conferences. 

Almost from the beginning, keen interest in 
Temple Square and the Church made it an attrac- 



Prior to the construction of the domed tabernacle, Church members gathered in the “Old” 
Tabernacle shown here (c. 1863). To the right is the North Bowery, which accommodated 
larger crowds in good weather. Construction on the first Tabernacle began in 1851; it was 
dedicated April 6, 1852, by President Willard Richards and was used until 1870. It was re¬ 
placed by the Assembly Hall. Photographer probably C. R. Savage. 
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tion for those visiting the “Crossroads of the 
West.” In 1875 Charles J. Thomas was appointed 
the first official guide to Temple Square. In 1876 
he greeted 4,000 visitors. The first visitors center, 
called the “Bureau of Information,” was built in 
1902, followed by larger buildings in 1904 and 
1910. However, when the number of visitors in¬ 
creased, the depiction of the story and beliefs of 
the Church required additional exhibit areas. In 
1963 the large visitors center at the northwest cor¬ 


ner of the square was opened to the public. It 
houses theaters, artwork, displays, and dioramas. 
Its focal point is a copy of the 11-foot christus 
statue originally carved by the Danish sculptor 
Bertell Thorvaldsen. It depicts the Savior with 
arms outstretched inviting all to come to him. The 
Christus represents the central focus of the 
Church’s beliefs and worship: Jesus Christ. 

An additional visitors center was built in the 
southeast corner of the square and dedicated on 
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The spires of the Salt Lake Temple and the oval dome of the tabernacle dominate this view of 
Temple Square (1990). To the left of the Temple is the Annex; to the right, the South Visitors 
Center. The former Hotel Utah and the LDS Church Office Building are behind the Temple. 
To the left of the tabernacle is the North Visitors Center, and the Assembly Hall is in the lower 
right. 


June 1, 1978. Its displays include an exact replica 
of the baptismal font of the Salt Lake Temple, like 
the biblical “molten sea” on the backs of twelve 
life-size oxen (see 2 Chr. 4:2-5). 

Many monuments and statues adorn the 
square. They represent people and entertain the 
story of the beginnings of the Church and of the 
pioneers. The first statues to become a permanent 
part of the square were those of the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph SMITH and his brother Hyrum in 1911. In 
1913, the Seagull Monument was placed on the 
square memorializing the gulls’ providential inter¬ 
vention in 1848 that saved the Mormon pioneers’ 
early crops from being devoured by crickets. 

Other monuments include a statue honoring 
the three witnesses to the book oe mormon: Ol¬ 
iver cowdery, David whitmer, and Martin 
HARRIS; the Handcart Monument representing 
approximately 3,000 pioneers who walked either 
from Iowa City, Iowa, or from the Missouri River 
near Florence, Nebraska, to the Salt Lake Valley; a 
small bronze and granite sundial provided by the 
young women of the Church in 1940; the aaronic 
priesthood Memorial Monument, which depicts 
john the baptist bestowing the Aaronic Priest¬ 


hood on Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery; and 
the relief society Memorial Campanile, a 35- 
foot tower in which the NAUVOO bell is preserved 



Temple Square has been the most popular tourist attrac¬ 
tion in Utah for over a century. In the mid-I880’s, Grant 
Brothers Stages took visitors around the temple con¬ 
struction site as part of their tour of Salt Lake City. 
Blocks of granite for the temple are visible in the fore¬ 
ground. Photographer: Charles Ellis Johnson. 
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and displayed and upon which a tone is struck on 
the hour each hour of the day. The bell had origi¬ 
nally hung in the nauvoo temple and was 
brought to Utah by oxteam in 1847. 

Visitors may choose to walk through the 
grounds and visitors centers at their leisure or may 
request a guide to accompany them. Guides are 
familiar with the state’s pioneer history as well as 
the teachings and culture of the Church. Foreign 
visitors are provided, when possible, with guides 
who speak their language. 

At every season, the temple grounds are col¬ 
orful. Long before spring, workmen are trimming, 
planting, and cultivating flowers, shrubs, and 
trees. Since 1969, the limbs of almost every tree 
have been wrapped in lights for the Christmas sea¬ 
son. On the day after Thanksgiving, a special pro¬ 
gram inaugurates the celebration and the lights are 
turned on. They remain on until New Year’s Day. 
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TEMPTATION 

“Temptation” and related terms in the Old Testa¬ 
ment are translated from the Hebrew nasah, 
meaning “to try” or “to test.” Such a test elicits 
responses demonstrating a person’s disposition and 
will rather than abilities. In this sense God is said 
to “tempt” human beings. Thus did “God tempt” 
Abraham by commanding him to sacrifice Isaac 
(Gen. 22:1). In Abraham’s account of creation in 
the Pearl of Great Price, the Lord indicates that 
mortal experience constitutes such a test (Abr. 
3:25). In other latter-day scriptures, temptation 
usually refers to the enticement of human beings 
into attitudes and actions that alienate them from 
God and jeopardize their salvation. The Lord 
taught people to shun this kind of temptation: 
“And lead us not into temptation” (Luke 11:4; cf. 
JST). Although in this kind of temptation the indi¬ 
vidual is usually enticed from without (whether by 
human or nonhuman agents), the scriptures make 
clear the individual’s responsibility and account¬ 
ability: 


Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, nei¬ 
ther tempteth he any man. But every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death [James 1:13-16]. 

Latter-day Saints believe that though God 
does not tempt human beings to do evil, he does, 
for benevolent purposes, allow them to be 
tempted. If people were not confronted with op¬ 
posing possibilities and inclinations, they would 
not be able to exercise their agency, and, thus, 
their opportunity for moral and spiritual growth 
would be diminished. The prophet Lehi explained: 

To bring about [God’s] eternal purposes in the end 
of man, after he had created our first parents, . . . 
it must needs be that there was an opposition; even 
the forbidden fruit in opposition to the tree of life; 
the one being sweet and the other bitter. Where¬ 
fore, the Lord God gave unto man that he should 
act for himself. Wherefore, man could not act for 
himself save it should be that he was enticed by the 
one or the other [2 Ne. 2:15-16]. 

Though confronting temptation is an essential 
and unavoidable element of mortal experience, 
God mercifully limits the extent to which people 
can be tempted. For example, he does not allow 
Satan or his hosts to tempt little children until they 
begin to be accountable (D&C 29:47), nor anyone 
beyond his or her capacity to endure (1 Cor. 
10:13). During the Millennium, Satan and his an¬ 
gels will be bound so that they cannot tempt hu¬ 
mankind (1 Ne. 22:26; 4 Ne. 1:15). Satan will be 
loosed for “a little season” following the Millen¬ 
nium, and will finally be banished with his angels 
as part of the final judgment (D&C 88:110-15). 

Since God knew that all humans would yield 
in some degree to temptation and become sinners, 
he planned from the beginning and carried out 
through Jesus Christ an atonement whereby peo¬ 
ple can be forgiven of their sins and obtain power 
to resist temptation in the future, when they ac¬ 
cept and follow his gospel. 

The language of temptation in the scriptures 
can also refer to the various trials that humans ex¬ 
perience in mortality. While these trials may be¬ 
come stumbling blocks, they may also become 
opportunities for moral and spiritual growth. Re¬ 
garding such temptations, James counsels, 

My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing this, that the trying of your 
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faith worketh patience. But let patience have her 
perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. . . . Blessed is the man that endur- 
eth temptation: for when he is tried, he shall re¬ 
ceive the crown of life, which the Lord hath prom¬ 
ised to them that love him [James 1:2-4, 12]. 

Sometimes the scriptures speak of people 
tempting God or of sinful human ways of respond¬ 
ing or relating to God. People may “tempt God” by 
complaining against him or by challenging him in 
unbelief (cf. Ex. 17:1-7; 1 Cor. 10:9), by defying 
him in disobedience (Heb. 3:8), or by demanding 
signs or miracles from him for an unworthy motive, 
such as to exalt themselves or to satisfy their curi¬ 
osity (Matt. 12:39). Compare also Satan’s tempta¬ 
tions of Jesus in the wilderness and the Lord’s re¬ 
buke: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” 
(Matt. 4:1-11). 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS 

The Ten Commandments or “decalogue,” literally 
“ten words” (Ex. 34:28; Deut. 4:13; 10:4), are usu¬ 
ally understood to be the divine injunctions re¬ 
vealed to Moses and recorded in Exodus 20:1-17 
and Deuteronomy 5:6-21. These basic standards 
of behavior, part of the covenant made on Sinai 
between the Lord and the children of Israel, have 
relevance transcending the dispensation of 
MOSES, and have been quoted (Mosiah 12:34-35; 
13:12-24) and elaborated throughout later scrip¬ 
ture (Matt. 5:21-37; D&C 42:18-28; 59:6). 

The Ten Commandments encapsulate the 
basic tenets of the Torah, or law of MOSES. Refu¬ 
gees from Egyptian bondage, the Israelites agreed 
to keep the law (Ex. 19:8), and in return the Lord 
promised to make them “a peculiar treasure ... a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation” (Ex. 19:5- 
6). Moses, realizing that keeping this covenant was 
essential to Israel’s successful establishment in 
Canaan, used the decalogue to remind his people 
of their covenant as they prepared to enter the 
PROMISED LAND (Deut. 5:6-21). 


In response to the Israelites’ worship of the 
golden calf, Moses shattered the original tablets on 
which the commandments were engraved (Ex. 
32:19). Though a second set was produced (Ex. 
34:1), the JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OE THE 
BIBLE (jst) indicates that the accompanying law 
was diminished. The second law was “not . . . ac¬ 
cording to the first . . . [but] after the law of a 
carnal commandment” (JST Ex. 34:1-2; JST Deut. 
10 : 1 - 2 ). 

Each set was made up of two stone “tables of 
testimony” (Ex. 31:18), reflecting the two classes of 
instructions they contained. The first group, or 
“table,” consists of commandments dealing with 
the relationship between God and his children. 
They forbid the worship of other gods and of idols, 
the misuse of the Lord’s name, and the desecration 
of the sabbath DAY. These are elaborated with 
explanations and consequences. The second table, 
written in short, direct statements, deals with rela¬ 
tionships among God’s children, containing com¬ 
mands to honor parents, and not to kill, commit 
adultery, steal, bear false witness, or covet. 

These standards have been known in all 
dispensations (MD, p. 782), but in the form re¬ 
ceived by Moses they were an important influence 
on later scripture. In the Book of Mormon, 
abinadi, in his defense before King Noah, quotes 
the entire decalogue from Exodus (Mosiah 12:34- 
35; 13:12-24). Christ, who fulfills the law, ex¬ 
pands upon the terse second table in the sermon 
on the mount (Matt. 5:21-37; 3 Ne. 12:21-37). 
He warns of attitudes that lead to misdeeds, for¬ 
bidding not only adultery, but lust, not only kill¬ 
ing, but anger. The second table is likewise ex¬ 
panded in latter-day revelation. The Doctrine 
and Covenants forbids stealing, adultery, killing, 
or “anything like unto it” (59:6), while D&G 42:18- 
28 details the consequences of such actions. 

Finally, Christ not only expands upon applica¬ 
tions of the commandments, but reduces the two 
principal focuses of the decalogue to their essence. 
Each of the two great commandments, to love the 
Lord (Matt. 22:37; Deut. 6:5) and to love one’s 
neighbor (Matt. 22:39; Lev. 19:18; Rom. 13:9), 
encapsulates one of the two tables of the Ten 
Commandments. 
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TERRESTRIAL KINGDOM 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
teaches of three degrees of glory or kingdoms 
of heaven in the afterlife: the celestial 
kingdom, terrestrial kingdom, and telestial 
KINGDOM. Paul likened these kingdoms to the real- 
tive radiance of the sun, moon, and stars (1 Cor 
15:40-41; cf. D&C 76:50-98). Further evidence of 
a heaven with multiple kingdoms is found in Jesus’ 
statement, “In my Father’s house are many man¬ 
sions” (John 14:2). On February 16, 1832, the 
Prophet Joseph smith and Sidney rigdon saw in 
vision the three degrees of glory, identifying the 
glory of the terrestrial kingdom as typical “of the 
moon [which] differs from the sun in the firma¬ 
ment” (D&C 76:71). 

The terrestrial glory is for those who lived 
honorable lives on the earth but “were blinded by 
the craftiness of men” and were “not valiant in the 
testimony of Jesus. ” Those who did not receive a 
TESTIMONY of Jesus while on earth, but who could 
have done so except for their neglect, are also heirs 
to the terrestrial kingdom (D&C 76:72-74, 79). 
They obtain not “the crown over the kingdom of 
our God” (D&C 76:79) and remain without 
exaltation in their saved condition (D&C 
132:17). They “receive of the presence of the Son, 
but not of the fulness of the Father,” and their 
kingdom differs from the celestial “as the moon dif¬ 
fers from the sun” (D&C 76:77-78). 

[i See also Degrees of Glory.] 

SUSAN EASTON BLACK 


TESTATOR 

A testator is one who at death leaves a valid will or 
testament. In certain usages, the word is synony¬ 
mous with witness. The term appears twice in 
scripture, retaining the strictly legal sense in He¬ 
brews 9:16-17, where the death of Jesus Christ 
makes valid the new testament, or covenant. In 
Doctrine and Covenants 135:5-6, testator includes 
the additional connotation of “martyr” when refer¬ 
ring to the deaths of the Prophet Joseph smith and 
his brother Hyrum. The outline of Joseph Smith’s 


accomplishments in verse 3 underscores why 
Latter-day Saints regard him as a valid testator. 

ROBERT L. MARROTT 


TESTIMONY 

[Testimony is a generic term among Latter-day Saints for 
the assurance of the reality, truth, and goodness of God, 
of the teachings and atonement of Jesus Christ, and of 
the divine calling of latter-day prophets. It is the core of 
LDS religious experience. It reaches beyond secondhand 
assent, notional conviction, or strong belief. It is knowl¬ 
edge buttressed by divine personal confirmation by the 
Holy Ghost and is interrelated with authentic faith and 
trust in God as demonstrated by dedication and disciple- 
ship. Fundamental in the Church is the doctrine that "no 
man can be a minister of Jesus Christ except he has the 
testimony of Jesus; and this is the spirit of prophecy. 
Whenever salvation has been administered, it has been 
by testimony" (TPJS, p. 160). 

Articles that relate to this theme and its connections 
with other aspects of Latter-day Saint spiritual life in¬ 
clude Faith in Jesus Christ; Fast and Testimony Meet¬ 
ing; Inspiration; Knowledge; Light of Christ; Religious 
Experience; Revelation; Testimony Bearing; Testimony 
of Jesus Christ; Truth; and Witnesses, Law of.] 


TESTIMONY BEARING 

Testimony bearing among members of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a person’s 
verbal expression of what he or she knows to be 
true concerning the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
RESTORATION of the fulness of his gospel in our 
time, and the blessings that come from living its 
principles. By divine mandate, bearing testimony 
is to be done “in my name, in solemnity of heart, in 
the spirit of meekness, in all things” (D&C 100:7). 
Latter-day Saints often bear testimony when 
teaching in Church services, when explaining gos¬ 
pel principles to members of other faiths, and in 
the fast and testimony meeting, held monthly 
in each congregation. 

Bearing testimony while teaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is pervasive in the Church and is 
based on two central beliefs. The first is that the 
primary responsibility of members is to “teach one 
another” (D&C 88:118) rather than to depend 
upon one formal teacher or minister only. The sec¬ 
ond is that the power that motivates individuals to 
live as Christ taught is the power of the holy 
ghost, rather than the power of logic or the elo- 
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Whenever salvation has been administered, it has been 
by testimony" (TPJS, p. 160). 

Articles that relate to this theme and its connections 
with other aspects of Latter-day Saint spiritual life in¬ 
clude Faith in Jesus Christ; Fast and Testimony Meet¬ 
ing; Inspiration; Knowledge; Light of Christ; Religious 
Experience; Revelation; Testimony Bearing; Testimony 
of Jesus Christ; Truth; and Witnesses, Law of.] 


TESTIMONY BEARING 

Testimony bearing among members of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a person’s 
verbal expression of what he or she knows to be 
true concerning the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
RESTORATION of the fulness of his gospel in our 
time, and the blessings that come from living its 
principles. By divine mandate, bearing testimony 
is to be done “in my name, in solemnity of heart, in 
the spirit of meekness, in all things” (D&C 100:7). 
Latter-day Saints often bear testimony when 
teaching in Church services, when explaining gos¬ 
pel principles to members of other faiths, and in 
the fast and testimony meeting, held monthly 
in each congregation. 

Bearing testimony while teaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is pervasive in the Church and is 
based on two central beliefs. The first is that the 
primary responsibility of members is to “teach one 
another” (D&C 88:118) rather than to depend 
upon one formal teacher or minister only. The sec¬ 
ond is that the power that motivates individuals to 
live as Christ taught is the power of the holy 
ghost, rather than the power of logic or the elo- 
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TERRESTRIAL KINGDOM 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
teaches of three degrees of glory or kingdoms 
of heaven in the afterlife: the celestial 
kingdom, terrestrial kingdom, and telestial 
KINGDOM. Paul likened these kingdoms to the real- 
tive radiance of the sun, moon, and stars (1 Cor 
15:40-41; cf. D&C 76:50-98). Further evidence of 
a heaven with multiple kingdoms is found in Jesus’ 
statement, “In my Father’s house are many man¬ 
sions” (John 14:2). On February 16, 1832, the 
Prophet Joseph smith and Sidney rigdon saw in 
vision the three degrees of glory, identifying the 
glory of the terrestrial kingdom as typical “of the 
moon [which] differs from the sun in the firma¬ 
ment” (D&C 76:71). 

The terrestrial glory is for those who lived 
honorable lives on the earth but “were blinded by 
the craftiness of men” and were “not valiant in the 
testimony of Jesus. ” Those who did not receive a 
TESTIMONY of Jesus while on earth, but who could 
have done so except for their neglect, are also heirs 
to the terrestrial kingdom (D&C 76:72-74, 79). 
They obtain not “the crown over the kingdom of 
our God” (D&C 76:79) and remain without 
exaltation in their saved condition (D&C 
132:17). They “receive of the presence of the Son, 
but not of the fulness of the Father,” and their 
kingdom differs from the celestial “as the moon dif¬ 
fers from the sun” (D&C 76:77-78). 

[i See also Degrees of Glory.] 

SUSAN EASTON BLACK 


TESTATOR 

A testator is one who at death leaves a valid will or 
testament. In certain usages, the word is synony¬ 
mous with witness. The term appears twice in 
scripture, retaining the strictly legal sense in He¬ 
brews 9:16-17, where the death of Jesus Christ 
makes valid the new testament, or covenant. In 
Doctrine and Covenants 135:5-6, testator includes 
the additional connotation of “martyr” when refer¬ 
ring to the deaths of the Prophet Joseph smith and 
his brother Hyrum. The outline of Joseph Smith’s 


accomplishments in verse 3 underscores why 
Latter-day Saints regard him as a valid testator. 

ROBERT L. MARROTT 
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man can be a minister of Jesus Christ except he has the 
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Whenever salvation has been administered, it has been 
by testimony" (TPJS, p. 160). 
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ing; Inspiration; Knowledge; Light of Christ; Religious 
Experience; Revelation; Testimony Bearing; Testimony 
of Jesus Christ; Truth; and Witnesses, Law of.] 


TESTIMONY BEARING 

Testimony bearing among members of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a person’s 
verbal expression of what he or she knows to be 
true concerning the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
RESTORATION of the fulness of his gospel in our 
time, and the blessings that come from living its 
principles. By divine mandate, bearing testimony 
is to be done “in my name, in solemnity of heart, in 
the spirit of meekness, in all things” (D&C 100:7). 
Latter-day Saints often bear testimony when 
teaching in Church services, when explaining gos¬ 
pel principles to members of other faiths, and in 
the fast and testimony meeting, held monthly 
in each congregation. 

Bearing testimony while teaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is pervasive in the Church and is 
based on two central beliefs. The first is that the 
primary responsibility of members is to “teach one 
another” (D&C 88:118) rather than to depend 
upon one formal teacher or minister only. The sec¬ 
ond is that the power that motivates individuals to 
live as Christ taught is the power of the holy 
ghost, rather than the power of logic or the elo- 
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quence of gospel teachers: “For when a man speak- 
eth by the power of the Holy Ghost the power of 
the Holy Ghost carrieth it unto the hearts of the 
children of men” (2 Ne. 33:1). Testimony bearing 
complies with the Lord’s instruction through 
Isaiah: “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that I 
am God” (Isa. 43:12). 

Latter-day Saints who speak in sacrament 
meeting or teach classes in the organizations of 
the Church (i.e., Sunday school, primary, 
RELIEF SOCIETY, YOUNG WOMEN AND YOUNG 
men, and priesthood) are urged to conclude 
their presentations by bearing personal testimony 
that the things which they have said are true. 
Hearing testimony borne under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit enables those listening under the 
Spirit’s influence to understand the message both 
intellectually and spiritually (1 Cor. 2:11; D&C 
50:17-24; 100:6-10). 

Latter-day Saint missionaries, in particular, 
rely on testimony bearing, rather than on logic or 
artifice, to reach their listeners. The impact of this 
faith and practice is illustrated by Brigham 
young’s account of his own conversion to the gos¬ 
pel when as LDS missionary, Eleazar Miller, bore 
his testimony: 

If all the talent, tact, wisdom and refinement of the 
world had been sent to me with the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and had declared, in the most exalted of 
earthly eloquence, the truth of it, undertaking to 
prove it by learning, and worldly wisdom, they 
would have been to me like the smoke which arises 
only to vanish away. But when I saw a man without 
eloquence, or talents for public speaking, who could 
only say, “I know, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
that the Book of Mormon is true, that Joseph Smith 
is a prophet of the Lord,” the Holy Ghost proceed¬ 
ing from that individual illuminated my under¬ 
standing, and light, glory, and immortality were 
before me. I was encircled by them, filled with 
them, and I knew for myself that the testimony of 
the man was true \JD 1:90]. 

Fast and testimony meetings, usually held in each 
congregation of the Church as part of the 
sacrament meeting on the first Sunday of each 
month, provide all members the opportunity to 
bear testimony. In these meetings, no one is as¬ 
signed in advance to prepare a sermon. Rather, 
any member who desires may stand before the 
congregation and testify of the things he or she has 
learned to be true through trying to live in the 
manner Christ has taught. Members typically 
come to these meetings fasting, abstaining from 


food and drink for at least two meals. Opportuni¬ 
ties to bear testimony are also given to young chil¬ 
dren in Primary, to young people in youth confer¬ 
ences or family home evenings, to missionaries 
in various conferences, and to all members in a 
wide variety of settings. 

Spoken testimony is the foundation of faith 
and with written testimony becomes the essence of 
scripture. Faith comes by hearing—as well as by 
reading—“the word of the Lord.” The Doctrine 
and Covenants says, “Whatsoever they shall speak 
when moved upon by the Holy Ghost . . . 
[whether or not it is recorded or written] shall be 
scripture” and “the power of God unto salvation” 
(D&C 68:4). Said the Prophet Joseph SMITH, “No 
generation was ever saved or destroyed upon dead 
testimony neither can be; but by Living” (W/S, p. 
159). He taught further that the living word of the 
Lord “has such an influence over the human mind— 
the logical mind—that it is convincing without 
other testimony” (WJS, p. 159). “Faith cometh by 
hearing the word of God through the testimonies 
of the servants of God,” he said, and is “always 
attended by the spirit of prophecy and revelation” 
(W/S, p. 3). These principles are the background of 
the constancy of the mode of testimony bearing in 
Church life. 

Patterns of testimony bearing in ancient 
churches closely parallel today’s practice. The 
apostle Paul, for example, said that he was “deter¬ 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified,” and spoke “not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra¬ 
tion of the Spirit” (1 Cor. 2:2-5). In early Christian 
sources (e.g., the Didache) one reads of sacrament 
meetings or feasts where hymn singing was fol¬ 
lowed by an opportunity for individual testimonies 
(Davies, pp. 342-43). The Book of Mormon 
prophet alma 2 concluded that the only way to re¬ 
claim his people from selfishness and pride was “in 
bearing down in pure testimony against them” 
(Alma 4:19). Amulek testified in a manner similar 
to Latter-day Saint testimony bearing today: “And 
now, behold, I will testify unto you of myself that 
these things are true. Behold, I say unto you, that I 
do know that Christ shall come among the children 
of men, to take upon him the transgressions of his 
people, and that he shall atone for the sins of the 
world; for the Lord God hath spoken it” (Alma 
34:8). 
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TESTIMONY OF JESUS CHRIST 

For Latter-day Saints, the first PRINCIPLE OF 
THE GOSPEL is FAITH in Jesus Christ. This faith is 
intertwined with “the testimony of Jesus,” which is 
received from God, “for the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 19:10). Joseph Smith 
said, “No man can know that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost” ( TPJS , p. 223; 1 Cor. 12:3). 
The essence of a testimony is a personal inward 
assurance of Jesus Christ’s divinity, and it provides 
the fundamental basis for a Christian life. One be¬ 
comes a disciple of Christ in the fullest spiritual 
sense only when a personal testimony of Jesus is 
received. 

To have such a testimony is to be conscious 
that God has borne witness within one’s soul by 
the power of the Holy Ghost that Jesus is the 
Christ (D&C 46:13). How is this witness obtained? 
As Paul wrote, “faith cometh by hearing, and hear¬ 
ing by the word of God” (Rom. 10:17). The testi¬ 
mony of Jesus Christ comes to those who hear of 
him. But to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ 
preached is not yet to have a testimony of him. 
Divine confirmation must also be received, usually 
in answer to sincere prayer. These three elements 
usually occur in a sequence: hearing, praying, re¬ 
ceiving the divine witness by the Spirit. They can 
also occur simultaneously. Following Peter’s ear¬ 
nest declaration, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” Jesus replied, “Blessed art thou 
. . . for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 
16:16-17). Like Peter, prophets and apostles of 
all ages have testified of Jesus Christ (see John 
20:31). 

Praying for a testimony of Jesus Christ or for 
any other truth of the gospel does not assume the 
presence of the faith being sought. The common 
phrase, “acting in good faith,” may offer insight 
here. It suggests a willingness to approach a matter 
not with suspicion but with trust. The Book of 
Mormon prophet ALMA 2 asks his listeners to 
“awake and arouse your faculties, even to an exper¬ 
iment upon my words . . . even until ye believe in 
a manner that ye can give place for a portion of my 
words” (Alma 32:27). To those willing to open their 
hearts at least this much, a testimony may come, 


but hardly to those without a fervent desire to 
obtain it. Most Latter-day Saints treasure the 
spiritual experiences that awaken and confirm 
testimony. 

The gaining of a testimony is best viewed not 
as a single event but as a continuing process. Just 
as spiritual indolence and disobedience to the com¬ 
mandments of Christ constantly weaken a testi¬ 
mony, so close communion with God and selfless 
Christian service progressively strengthen it. Be¬ 
cause Latter-day Saints view religion as an active 
as well as a contemplative way of life, they stress 
the unity of these two ends. Drawing close to God 
and serving others are aspects of a single purpose, 
following Christ. Only those who seek to do this 
may come to truly know him. “For how knoweth a 
man the master whom he has not served, and who 
is a stranger unto him, and is far from the thoughts 
and intents of his heart?” (Mosiah 5:13). But to all 
who follow him, the testimony of Jesus Christ gives 
an assurance of his presence, his all-enveloping 
care, and his love. 
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THANKFULNESS 

From time immemorial those who believe in God 
have expressed their thankfulness to him. Giving 
humble thanks is also among the most basic reli¬ 
gious expressions of members of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, as with religious 
people everywhere. It is also a prescribed element 
of prayer (D&C 46:32). 

In ancient times moses offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving (Lev. 7:11-13) and King Hezekiah 
gave “thank offerings” (2 Chr. 29:30-31). Ascribed 
to David are the Talmud’s One Hundred Daily 
Benedictions that begin with “Blessed are thou, O 
Lord, our God, King of the Universe!” and express 
gratitude for common as well as exceptional activi¬ 
ties, enjoyments, natural phenomena, and encoun¬ 
ters with remarkable persons. Upon receiving 
good news or blessings, the Hebrews uttered ap¬ 
preciation for God’s munificence; when experienc¬ 
ing trials they thanked God because he is just. 

Jesus memorably taught the appropriateness 
of gratitude after he healed ten lepers on his way to 
Jerusalem. When only one of the ten, a Samaritan, 
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gave earnest thanks, Christ commented, “Were 
there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine?’’ 
(Luke 17:11-19). Later, Paul emphasized that the 
righteous should “in every thing give thanks: for 
this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning 
you” (1 Thes. 5:18). 

In the Book of Mormon the prophet alma 2 
admonished Christ’s followers to acquire his attri¬ 
butes, among them, “asking for whatsoever things 
ye stand in need, both spiritual and temporal; al¬ 
ways returning thanks unto God for whatsoever 
things ye do receive” (Alma 7:23). Modern scrip¬ 
ture promises that “he who receiveth all things 
with thankfulness shall be made glorious” (D&C 
78:19), and that “in nothing doth man offend God, 
or against none is his wrath kindled, save those 
who confess not his hand in all things, and obey not 
his commandments” (D&C 59:21). Thankfulness is 
to be offered for “all things” received from the 
Lord whether or not, from limited human under¬ 
standing, they initially appear to be blessings. 

Although thankfulness is most commonly 
communicated through prayer, a revelation given 
to Brigham YOUNG counsels, “If thou art merry, 
praise the Lord with singing, with music, with 
dancing, and with a prayer of praise and thanksgiv¬ 
ing” (D&C 136:28). Additional appropriate means 
for expressing thanksgiving include singing hymns 
(the Latter-day Saints Hymnal lists twenty-seven 
titles under the topic of “gratitude”); participating 
in regular Church worship services; commemorat¬ 
ing such religious holidays as Easter, Christmas, 
and Thanksgiving; having a devout personal life 
characterized by a repentant spirit and righteous 
works; and showing love toward others. 
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THEODICY 

Theodicy is the attempt to explain God’s goodness 
and power and reconcile these with the evident 
evil in the created world. Since most theologians 
and religious philosophers in the West have as¬ 
sumed both God’s unconditional power and his 
absolute goodness, the existence and persistence 
of evil are often held to be inexplicable. In recent 
centuries the absence of a convincing theodicy and 


the frequent theological resort to mystery as an 
explanation have led many to atheism. 

Latter-day Saint scriptural sources have re¬ 
shaped certain dimensions of the problem and its 
resolution. 

Self-Existence and Omnipotence. Tradition¬ 
ally, the affirmation of God’s sovereign power is 
expressed philosophically by the concept of “om¬ 
nipotence,” which means that God can do abso¬ 
lutely anything at all, or at least anything “logically 
possible.” This often accompanies the dogma that 
all that is was created ex nihilo (from nothing) by 
God. The conclusion follows that all forms of evil, 
even the “demonic dimension,” must be directly 
or indirectly God-made. 

In Latter-day Saint sources, God is not the 
only self-existent reality. The CREATION AC¬ 
COUNTS and other texts teach that God is not a fiat 
creator but an organizer and life-giver, that the 
“pure principles of element” can be neither cre¬ 
ated nor destroyed (D&C 93; TPJS, p. 351), and 
that the undergirdings of eternal law, with certain 
“bounds and conditions,” are coexistent with him 
(cf. D&C 88:34-45). “Omnipotence,” then, means 
God has all the power it is possible to have in a 
universe—actually a pluriverse—of these givens. 
He did not create evil. 

Appearance and Reality. Often omnipotence 
is taken to mean that God is able to overrule or 
overcome whatever lesser powers interfere with 
his sovereign will. This view still leaves God re¬ 
sponsible for everything that occurs, just as it oc¬ 
curs. It follows that if God is truly good, then, de¬ 
spite appearances, all that happens must be good, 
however horrible the “good” may seem for human 
beings. “Evil” then is held to be privative (an ab¬ 
sence), simply in the human mind, or a matter of 
perspective. The conclusion follows that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. But the problem then 
arises all over again, for why does not God exercise 
his power to remove the pain that arises from mor¬ 
tal misunderstanding? 

Latter-day Saint scripture teaches unmistak¬ 
ably that such things as sin and sinfulness, igno¬ 
rance, deformity, disease, and death are real. 
As they and their effects continue to increase 
and prevail, then even from the perspective of 
God, this is a less than perfect world. 
Another realm is conceivable where these evils 
in individual and community life have been 
overcome. 
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gave earnest thanks, Christ commented, “Were 
there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine?’’ 
(Luke 17:11-19). Later, Paul emphasized that the 
righteous should “in every thing give thanks: for 
this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning 
you” (1 Thes. 5:18). 
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THEODICY 

Theodicy is the attempt to explain God’s goodness 
and power and reconcile these with the evident 
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and religious philosophers in the West have as¬ 
sumed both God’s unconditional power and his 
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of evil are often held to be inexplicable. In recent 
centuries the absence of a convincing theodicy and 


the frequent theological resort to mystery as an 
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Inviolate Freedom. Traditional thought has 
often held that God limits his own power for the 
greater good. Usually this view is associated with 
insistence on the importance of human freedom. 
Character and personality, it is argued, can de¬ 
velop only if human beings are genuinely free. 
Likewise, God’s love, if authentic, must be volun¬ 
tary. These goods are held to outweigh the evil 
introduced by free agents into the world, even 
when the consequences are terribly destructive. 
Mormon thought concurs. Creation is indeed a 
“vale of soul making.” Experiences of contrast are 
indispensable to knowledge and growth (2 Ne. 2; 
D&C 122). God’s self-limitation is essential to the 
attainment of his purpose. Moreover, God not only 
will not but cannot ultimately coerce men to 
choose life over death. “All intelligence ... is free 
to act for itself in that sphere in which God has 
placed it. . . . Behold, here is the agency of man 
and here is the condemnation of man” (D&C 
93:30-31). God can bring good out of the experi¬ 
ence of evil to the degree that his creatures harmo¬ 
nize their will with his and continue to seek, af¬ 
firm, and embrace him. In that cooperative mode, 
he can, and will, enable all his creatures to become 
what they have it in them to become (D&C 88: 
14-40). 

Natural Evil and the Nature of Power. It 
is commonly observed that not all evil is caused by 
human beings. Earthquakes, epidemics, plagues, 
volcanic eruptions, and other natural disasters 
occur. Furthermore, these and some evils caused 
by human aberration are of such magnitude as to 
call for divine intervention. The Holocaust is a 
glaring modern instance. Such considerations un¬ 
derscore the scriptural teaching that although God 
has power over the elements, and though there is 
divine intervention, divine influence over human 
beings is never “controlling” or “manipulating”; it 
is liberating, empowering, and persuading. This is 
the power continuously exercised by God, even in 
the midst of tragedy and affliction. It is the power 
most to be sought and most to be emulated. 

“No power or influence,” says the Doctrine 
and Covenants of the uses of authority, “can or 
ought to be maintained . . . [except] by persuasion, 
by long-suffering, by gentleness and meekness, 
and by love unfeigned” (D&C 121:41). Indeed, in 
the exercise of power “without compulsory 
means,” it is not enough to say that man needs 
God. It is also the case, and eternally, that God 
needs man. 


Creative Complicity. Some contemporary 
movements affirm either that human beings 
emerged from a long and mindless process of evo¬ 
lution or that they have been “thrown” or thrust 
into the world. Either way, creatures exist without 
their permission in a predicament not of their own 
making. Latter-day Saint thought returns to the 
oft-forgotten scriptural thesis that all mankind par¬ 
ticipated in the original plan of life and prepared 
for the hazards and traumas waiting in this world. 
In an act of faith and foresight, the entire human 
family elected to enter mortality. For Latter-day 
Saints the cumulative witness of sacred texts, an¬ 
cient and modern, is that, with rare exceptions, 
every person who ever lived will have benefited 
from the mortal sojourn and from embodiment. 

JOHN COBB, JR. 

TRUMAN G. MADSEN 


THEOGONY 

Theogony refers to the origin of God and has been 
a subject of religious inquiry throughout the ages. 
Ancient peoples, notably Sumerians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, developed elaborate geneal¬ 
ogies for their various gods, rationalizing and 
mythologizing the birth and characteristics of each. 
This is in contrast to the monotheistic, Judeo- 
Christian view that God is eternal, uncaused, and 
without origin. The traditional argument states 
that if every effect has a cause, there must be a first 
cause that has always existed, and that is God. 

The LDS theogonic view is unlike all others. 
It is based on a doctrine of eternal existence of all 
intelligent beings (D&C 93:29) coupled with a be¬ 
lief in their eternal progression (see D&C 93:13- 
14). By embracing truth and light, uncreated intel¬ 
ligence is capable of growing in knowledge, power, 
and organization until it arrives at the glorified 
state of godhood, being one with God (see 
deification). This process known as eternal pro¬ 
gression is succinctly expressed in the LDS apho¬ 
rism, “As man is, God once was. As God is, man 
may become” (Lorenzo snow). Adam was told by 
God, “Thou art after the order of him who was 
without beginning of days or end of years, from all 
eternity to all eternity. Behold, thou art one in me, 
a son of God; and thus may all become my sons” 
(Moses 6:67-68). 

CHARLES R. HARRELL 
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THEOLOGY 

The traditional task of theology (from the Greek 
theos, god, and logos, study of) is to seek under¬ 
standing of God s reality, to describe divine things 
rationally, and to elaborate the present meaning of 
past manifestations of God, whether theoretically, 
practically, descriptively, or critically. Since scrip¬ 
tures and specific revelations supply Latter-day 
Saints with authoritative answers to many of the 
traditional concerns of faith, members of the 
Church tend to devote little energy to theoretical, 
speculative, or systematic theology. For Latter- 
day Saints, faith is anchored in revelations that oc¬ 
curred in history (see history, significance of). 
From the perspective of the restored gospel, what 
can be known about divine things must be re¬ 
vealed by God. Though rationally structured, co¬ 
herent, and ordered, the content of Latter-day 
Saint faith is not the fruit of speculation, nor has it 
been deduced from premises or derived from phil¬ 
osophical or scientific inquiries into the nature of 
things. 

The word “theology” and much of what it de¬ 
scribes originated with Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Orphics. The word is not found in the Bible or 
other LDS scriptures. What is typically under¬ 
stood as theology within Christianity was intro¬ 
duced by Origen (a.d. 185-254) and developed by 
Augustine (a.d. 354-430). Latter-day Saints have 
little interest in theology in the sense of trying to 
discover divine things with the unaided resources 
of the human mind. Even when theology is seen as 
essentially descriptive or apologetic, it is not en¬ 
tirely at home in the LDS community. 

Not having what has traditionally been under¬ 
stood as theology, Latter-day Saints instead have 
texts that describe theophanies and special revela¬ 
tions and contain inspired teachings, along with 
several accounts of God’s establishing his covenant 
people, usually coupled with accounts of a dialectic 
of obedience and disobedience that followed such 
events. These accounts may be said to contain 
“theology,” but not in the sense that their meaning 
is discovered by human ingenuity instead of dis¬ 
closed through the proclaimed word and will of 
God. 

The core of faith is not a confession to a creed 
but a personal witness that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ (see religious experience; testimony). 
Events such as the Prophet Joseph Smith’s first 
vision and belief in continuing contact between 
God and his prophets anchor Latter-day Saint be¬ 


liefs, allowing those beliefs to be both clearly iden¬ 
tified and adapted to changing circumstances. This 
leaves little room for systematic treatises intended 
to fix, order, and settle the understanding of the 
believers, though it does allow room for reason as a 
tool for attaining coherence and for working out 
implications in the revelations (see REASON and 
revelation). 

Nor is the Book of Mormon a theological trea¬ 
tise. Instead, it is a long and tragic history, filled 
with prophetic warnings about deviations from 
covenants with God. In this sacred text, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ—beginning with faith, repentance, 
baptism, and the gift of the holy ghost— 
provides the foundation for all other beliefs. Ac¬ 
cording to the plan of God, those who genuinely 
comply and endure to the end will eventually be 
saved in the kingdom of God. As both ground and 
substance of LDS faith, these points of doctrine are 
understood as realities, not as matters of conjec¬ 
ture. It is a mistake to see them (or what is built 
upon them “line by line” through additional divine 
revelation) as “theology,” as that term is generally 
understood among Christians. Since the texts set¬ 
ting forth the gospel or doctrine of Jesus Christ are 
rooted in events that Latter-day Saints believe ac¬ 
tually happened, it is in exegetical and historical 
work that both the explication and the defense of 
the faith usually take place. 

Latter-day Saints can scarcely be said to have 
much in the way of a dogmatic theology, though 
they sometimes informally borrow a Christian ten¬ 
dency to designate the whole of their beliefs and 
dogma by the label “theology.” Some of the early 
leaders, coming as they did from sectarian back¬ 
grounds, seem to have felt a need for something 
approaching an orderly and authoritative setting 
forth of their beliefs. What they produced were 
initially called theological lectures (see lectures 
on faith), and they seem to have been modeled 
after formal treatises like those by Charles G. Fin¬ 
ney (1792-1875) or Alexander Campbell (1788- 
1866). But the formal methodology of these seven 
lectures has not been much adopted by other LDS 
writers. 

The early Latter-day Saints were fond of the 
word “theology,” and it turns up conspicuously in 
some of their writings. A well-known example is 
Parley P. Pratt’s A Key to the Science of Theology 
(1855), in which he defined theology as “the sci¬ 
ence of communication, or of correspondence, be¬ 
tween God, angels, spirits, and men, by means of 
visions, dreams, interpretations, conversations, 
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inspirations, or the spirit of prophecy and revela¬ 
tion.” For Pratt, theology embraced all principles 
and powers upon which the worlds are organized, 
sustained, reformed, and redeemed: “It is the sci¬ 
ence of all other sciences and useful arts” (pp. 1- 
2). Such books have filled a need for a seemingly 
orderly explication of what was believed to have 
been revealed through Joseph Smith and for an 
indication of how to apply those revelations “in the 
duties of life” (AF, p. 5). To some extent, such 
works approach systematic theology, in that they 
are concerned with identifying truth, its structure, 
correspondences, and unity. These volumes have 
dogmatic dimensions with respect to the attributes 
and roles of God, his government, the creation, 
redemption, eschatology, and the like. They are 
also concerned with scrutinizing moral aspects of 
human life, free actions, suffering, ignorance, and 
sin. But their authors do not approach these topics 
by the use of reason unaided by revelation, nor are 
they considered officially authoritative by Latter- 
day Saints. 

The desire for definitive answers to a host of 
vexing and unsettled questions has been satisfied 
in the present era by books like Bruce R. 
McConkie’s Mormon Doctrine. This book did not 
derive from a philosophical culture, as did much of 
traditional Christian theology. It is more nearly an 
instance of what those outside of Mormon circles 
would label as dogmatic, rather than formal or sys¬ 
tematic, theology. Such compendia have no official 
standing and represent the opinions of their au¬ 
thors. Their pronouncements, however, are popu¬ 
lar among some in the Church. 

Some LDS teachings have been set forth in a 
seemingly philosophical framework by Sterling M. 
McMurrin, who has attempted to show how classi¬ 
cal philosophy and Christian theology might be 
accommodated to what he defines as the meta¬ 
physics inherent in LDS teachings. Still, he dis¬ 
counts divine revelation, does not take the LDS 
approach to epistemology seriously, and looks 
instead for signs of naturalism and humanism. 
Thus, his views are incomprehensible to many 
Latter-day Saints, since he diverts attention away 
from historical matters and the crucial prophetic 
claims upon which the Latter-day Saint faith rests. 

Elements of McMurrin’s stance have been 
appropriated by a few historians interested in try¬ 
ing to show that there has been a radical recon¬ 
struction of Mormon theology in its first 150 years, 
and that it has shifted from a pessimistic orthodoxy 


to an optimistic liberalism and back again toward a 
pessimistic neo-orthodoxy. Such explicitly theolog¬ 
ical literature seems selective, if not contrived or 
forced, and it has had virtually no impact on the 
life of believers. Instead, the influential scholarly 
works among Latter-day Saints tend to be either 
strictly historical or exegetical, though these works 
also have no official standing. 
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“THIS IS THE PLACE” MONUMENT 

This monument depicts a dramatic moment in 
western and Church history. Brigham YOUNG en¬ 
tered the Great Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1847, 
and said, according to Church tradition, “This is 
the right place.” 

In 1915 a committee including George Albert 
Smith, an apostle, and Church historians B. H. 
Roberts and Andrew Jenson identified the approxi¬ 
mate spot at the mouth of Emigration Canyon 
where Brigham Young might have first seen the 
Salt Lake Valley and made his famous pronounce¬ 
ment. They placed a small board as a marker there 
that July. 

One year later, a larger wooden marker was 
erected with the inscription “This is the place.” In 
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“THIS IS THE PLACE” MONUMENT 

This monument depicts a dramatic moment in 
western and Church history. Brigham YOUNG en¬ 
tered the Great Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1847, 
and said, according to Church tradition, “This is 
the right place.” 

In 1915 a committee including George Albert 
Smith, an apostle, and Church historians B. H. 
Roberts and Andrew Jenson identified the approxi¬ 
mate spot at the mouth of Emigration Canyon 
where Brigham Young might have first seen the 
Salt Lake Valley and made his famous pronounce¬ 
ment. They placed a small board as a marker there 
that July. 

One year later, a larger wooden marker was 
erected with the inscription “This is the place.” In 
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The figures on the “This Is the Place” monument over¬ 
look the Salt Lake Valley from the mouth of Emigration 
Canyon. The monument, sculpted by Mahonri M. 
Young, was dedicated in 1947. On the monument are 
statues of Brigham Young, Wilford Woodruff, and Heber 
C. Kimball (top), along with sculptures of other pioneers 
and trail blazers. Courtesy Special Collections Depart¬ 
ment, University of Utah Libraries. 


1921 the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation dedicated a cast stone marker at the same 
location and denominated the area Pioneer View. 

In 1937 a more imposing monument was con¬ 
ceived and created by a state commission com¬ 
posed of persons of various faiths, in anticipation of 
the 1947 centennial celebration. Mahonri M. 
Young, a grandson of Brigham Young, was selected 
as sculptor. The monument is built of Utah gran¬ 
ite, the rectangular base is 206 feet long and sup¬ 
ports a centered 60-foot-high pylon surmounted by 
the bronze figures of Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, and Wilford Woodruff, each 12.5 feet 
high. On the pylon and base are seventeen bronze 
friezes depicting an Indian chief, Spanish and U.S. 


government explorers, trappers, groups of pio¬ 
neers, and a wagon train. Two statuary groups, one 
at either end, symbolize the Dominguez-Escalante 
exploring party of 1776 and a group of mountain- 
men and trappers. 

The monument, which cost $450,000, was 
dedicated on July 24, 1947, by Church President 
George Albert Smith. Today it is part of Pioneer 
Memorial State Park, a 221-acre area at the mouth 
of Emigration Canyon. 
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THREE NEPHITES 

LDS stories of the Three Nephites comprise one of 
the most striking religious legend cycles in the 
United States. Bearing some resemblance to stor¬ 
ies of the prophet Elijah in Jewish lore, or of the 
Christian saints in the Catholic tradition. Three 
Nephite accounts are nevertheless distinctly Mor¬ 
mon. Part of a much larger body of LDS traditional 
narratives (see folklore), these stories are not 
official doctrine and are not published in official 
literature. They are based on the Book of Mormon 
account of Christ’s granting to three Nephite disci¬ 
ples, during his visit to the New World following 
his death and resurrection, the same wish he had 
earlier granted to JOHN the Beloved—to “tarry in 
the flesh” in order to bring souls to him until his 
second coming (John 21:22; 3 Ne. 28:4-9). The 
Book of Mormon account states: “And they [the 
Three Nephites] are as the angels of God, and . . . 
can show themselves unto whatsoever man it 
seemeth them good. Therefore, great and marvel¬ 
ous works shall be wrought by them, before the 
great and coming day [of judgment]” (3 Ne. 28:30- 
31; see also book of mormon: third nephi). 

As the newly founded Church grew in num¬ 
bers, an ever-increasing body of stories began cir¬ 
culating among the people, telling of kindly old 
men, usually thought to be these ancient Nephite 
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disciples, who had appeared to individuals in phys¬ 
ical or spiritual distress, helped them solve their 
problems, and then suddenly disappeared. 

Because they span a century and a half of LDS 
history, these narratives mirror well the changing 
physical and social environments in which Latter- 
day Saints have met their tests of faith. For exam¬ 
ple, in pre-World War II agrarian society, the 
stories told of Nephites’ guiding pioneer trains to 
water holes, saving a rancher from a blizzard, pro¬ 
viding herbal remedies for illnesses, plowing a 
farmer’s field so that he could attend to Church 
duties, or delivering food to starving missionaries. 
In the contemporary world, the stories tell of 
Nephites’ leading LDS genealogists to difficult li¬ 
brary resources, pulling a young man from a lake 
after a canoeing accident and administering artifi¬ 
cial respiration, stopping to fix a widow’s furnace, 
guiding motorists lost in blizzards, comforting a 
woman who has lost her husband and daughter in 
an airplane crash, and pulling missionaries from a 
flaming freeway crash. 

Even though the settings of the newer stories 
have moved from pioneer villages with a country 
road winding past to urban settings with freeways 
sounding noisily in the background, some circum¬ 
stances have remained constant. In the stories, the 
Three Nephites continue to bless people and, in 
telling these stories, Latter-day Saints continue to 
testify to the validity of Church teachings and to 
encourage obedience to them. The stories con¬ 
tinue to provide the faithful with a sense of security 
in an unsure world, persuading them that just as 
God helped righteous pioneers overcome a hostile 
physical world, so will he help the faithful endure 
the evils of urban society. Taken as a whole, then, 
the stories continue to provide understanding of 
the hearts and minds of Latter-day Saints and of 
the beliefs that move them to action. 
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TIME AND ETERNITY 

In Latter-day Saint understanding, time and eter¬ 
nity usually refer to the same reality. Eternity is 
time with an adjective: It is endless time. Eternity 
is not, as in Platonic and Neoplatonic thought, 
supratemporal or nontemporal. 

In religions where eternity is radically con¬ 
trasted with time, time is seen as an illusion, or 
utterly subjective, or an ephemeral episode. God 
and the higher realities are held to be “beyond.” 
This is still the premise of much classical mysti¬ 
cism, Christian and non-Christian, as it is of 
absolutistic metaphysics. It is written into many 
Christian creeds. 

But scriptural passages that ascribe eternity to 
God do not say or imply that God is independent 
of, or outside of, or beyond time. Nor do they say, 
with Augustine, that God created time out of noth¬ 
ing. In context they stress that he is everlasting, 
that he is trustworthy, that his purposes do not fail. 

The view that time and eternity are utterly 
incompatible, utterly irreconcilable, has taxing 
consequences for theology. If God is supratempo¬ 
ral, for example, he could not have been directly 
related to the Creation because being out of time— 
and also beyond space and not subject to change— 
he could not enter this or any process. Theories of 
emanation were thus introduced to maintain God 
as static Being, and intermediaries were postulated 
as agents of creation, for example, intelligences, 
hosts, pleromas, etc. 

In LDS understanding, God was and is di¬ 
rectly involved in creation. The creative act was a 
process (the book of Abraham speaks of creation 
“times” rather than of “days”). His influence on 
creation, then and now, is not seen as a violation of 
his transcendence or of his glory and dominion but 
a participative extension of them. 

The dogma of a supratemporal eternity led to 
another set of contradictions in postbiblical 
thought, the paradoxes of incarnation. The coming 
of Jesus Christ was recast within the assumptions 
of Greek metaphysics: God the universal became 
particular; God the nontemporal became temporal; 
God, superior to change, changed; God, who cre¬ 
ated time, now entered it. Most Christian tradi¬ 
tions have embraced these paradoxes, but LDS 
thought has not. In LDS Christology, Jesus was in 
time before he entered mortality, is in time now, 
and will be forever. 
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Whatever the subtleties of the ultimate nature 
of time, or of scientific postulates on the relativity 
of time, and of the modes of measuring time, sev¬ 
eral assurances are prominent features of LDS 
understanding: 

1. Time is a segment of eternity. One may distin¬ 
guish eternities, long epochs of time, within eter¬ 
nity. Influenced by passages in the writings of 
Abraham and Enoch, some early LDS leaders 
speculated on the length of an eternity. One (W. 
W. Phelps) suggested that time “in our system” 
began two billion five hundred million years ago 
(TirS, Vol. 5, No. 24, p. 758). In any case, time 
itself had no beginning and will have no end. 

2. Time unfolds in one direction. It extends 
rather than repeats precisely. The view of eternal 
recurrence common in the Far East that leads, for 
example, to the pessimism of Schopenhauer, is re¬ 
jected. Worlds and world systems may come and 
go, as civilizations may rise and fall, but history 
does not exactly repeat itself. Individual creative 
freedom modifies the outcomes. 

3. Eternity, as continuing time, is tensed: past, 
present, and future. God himself, eternal in iden¬ 
tity, self-existent, and therefore without beginning 
or end, is nevertheless related to time. At his own 
supreme and unsurpassable level, he has a past, a 
present, and a future. Neither he nor his creations 
can return to or change the past. He has become 
what he is through eons of time gone by. He is now 
in relation to, and responsive to, his creations. 
Response implies time and change. 

4. In a cosmic sense, the reckoning of time is ac¬ 
cording to the rotations of the spheres. It is pre¬ 
sumed that God, angels, men, and prophets 
reckon time differently (see Abr. 3; D&C 130:4). 
There is some connection between time and space, 
for example, “one day to a cubit” (see book of 
ABRAHAM: FACSIMILES FROM THE BOOK OF 
ABRAHAM, Facsimile 2, Figure 1). 

5. The eternal is sometimes contrasted to time as 
the permanent is contrasted to the transitory. 
“Every principle proceeding from God is eternal” 
(‘ TPJS , p. 181). The phrase “for time and eternity” 
is equivalent to “now and forever.” LDS thought is 
uncommon in the Christian world in its affirmation 
that intelligence, truth, the “principles of ele¬ 
ment,” priesthood, law, covenants, and ordinances 
are eternal. 


6. Time is occasionally used in scripture as a syn¬ 
onym for mortality. In this sense, the time will 
come when “time shall be no longer” (D&C 
84:100; 88:110). The mortal probation will end. 
But another segment of measurable existence will 
follow, namely, the Millennium. Time and eter¬ 
nity also function as place names or situations as in 
such expressions as “not only here but in eternity,” 
or “the visions of eternity” (heaven). Eternal is also 
the name of God—“endless and eternal is my 
name”—hence, eternal life is God’s life, as it is 
also everlasting life (HC 1:136; cf. D&C 19:10-12; 
Moses 1:3; 7:35). 

The thesis that God is beyond time has some¬ 
times been introduced to account for God’s omni¬ 
science or foreknowledge. Only if God is somehow 
transtemporal, it is argued, can he view past, pres¬ 
ent, and future as “one eternal now. ” This position 
is assumed by much postbiblical theology. But, 
again, this leads to contradiction: What will hap¬ 
pen in the infinite future is now happening to God. 
But “now” and “happening” are temporal words 
that imply both duration and change. For Latter- 
day Saints, as for the Bible, God’s omniscience is 
“in time.” God anticipates the future. It is “pres¬ 
ent” before him, but it is still future. When the 
future occurs, it will occur for the first time to him 
as to his creatures. The traditional concept of “out- 
of-time” omniscience does not derive either from 
the Old or the New Testament but is borrowed 
from Greek philosophy. 
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TIMES AND SEASONS 

The journalistic voice of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in Nauvoo, Illinois, the 
Times and Seasons, was published in 135 issues of 
sixteen pages each between November 1839 and 
February 1846. It was a monthly from November 
1839 to October 1840, then a biweekly, issued, 
about the first and the fifteenth of each month. 
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until February 15, 1846. It was the fourth major 
semiofficial newspaper published by the Church. 
During the seven months in 1842 that the Prophet 
Joseph smith was the editor, he published several 
important documents of Mormon history in its 
pages: the translation and facsimiles of the book 
OF ABRAHAM, the WENTWORTH LETTER, and the 
early segments of the history of the church. 

The Times and Seasons was first established 
and edited by Don Carlos Smith, Joseph Smith’s 
youngest brother, and Ebenezer Robinson for the 
Saints who had been scattered by the MISSOURI 
conflict and were anxious “to learn of the condi¬ 
tion and welfare of the Church. ” They proposed to 
publish “all general information respecting the 
Church” (TirS 1 [Nov. 1839]:16). This included 
Church news and history, world news and history, 
political and literary materials, Nauvoo city news, 
obituaries, announcements, doctrinal expositions, 
conference reports, mission reports, letters from 
missionaries, and notices and trial minutes of ex- 
communications. The Times and Seasons also re¬ 
sponded to polemic and apologetic treatment of 
Mormonism by other newspapers in an attempt to 
establish goodwill and understanding. 

In Nauvoo the press offices were first located 
in a warehouse basement at Water and Bain (Fifth) 


streets. The operations of the newspaper later 
moved to the new, brick Times and Seasons Print¬ 
ing Office building at Kimball and Main (Seventh) 
streets, which is now restored in Nauvoo. 

John taylor and Wilford woodruff, both 
apostles and later Presidents of the Church, edited 
the paper from late 1842 until April 1844, and then 
John Taylor edited it alone until its last issue on 
February 15, 1846, just before the Saints left Nau¬ 
voo on their exodus west. 
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their interest [increase] annually; and this shall be 
a standing law unto them forever” (D&C 119:4). 

The law of tithing has ancient origins. The 
word “tithe” means “tenth” and connotes a tenth 
part of something given as a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion. Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek (Gen. 
14:18-20; Alma 13:14—15). Jacob also covenanted 
to pay a tenth of everything the Lord gave him 
(Gen. 28:20-22). Tithing was a fundamental part of 
the law of Moses (Lev. 27:30-32; Num. 18:25-28; 
Deut. 26:12-14) and was used in support of 
priests, holy edifices, and sanctuaries (Amos 4:4). 

The prophet Malachi underscored the seri¬ 
ousness of paying tithes: 

Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me ... in 
tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed ... for ye have 
robbed me. . . . Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse . . . and prove me ... if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it [Mai. 3:8-10]. 

The collection of tithing is the responsibility of 
the bishop in each ward. Tithes are presented 
confidentially to him or his counselors. He for¬ 
wards the tithes collected locally to Church head¬ 
quarters, where a committee consisting of the 
first presidency, the presiding bishopric, and 
the quorum of the twelve apostles super¬ 
vises the distribution and expenditure of tithing 
funds (D&C 120). These funds are used for such 
purposes as the building and maintenance of meet¬ 
inghouses, temples, and other facilities, as well as 
for the partial support of the missionary, educa¬ 
tional, and welfare programs of the Church. 

At the end of each year, ward members meet 
individually with their bishop in a tithing settle¬ 
ment interview to verify Church records of their 
individual contributions and to declare confiden¬ 
tially to the bishop whether or not the amount 
contributed is a “full tithe.” 

The common mode of tithing payment is by 
cash. However, when income has been received in 
some other form, the member may pay accord¬ 
ingly, as was done anciently (Lev. 27:30, 32). In its 
early years the Church maintained “tithing 
houses” to receive payments in grain, livestock, 
vegetables, and fruits. 

A 1970 letter from the First Presidency stated 
that notwithstanding the fact that members should 
pay one-tenth of their income, “every member of 
the Church is entitled to make his own decision as 



The Deseret Store and Tithing Office of Salt Lake City, 
located east of Temple Square, in 1861. At this time, 
Brigham Young encouraged Church members to pay 
tithing in U.S. currency whenever possible, but tithing 
often had to be paid in produce or labor. Tithing offices 
served at this time somewhat as general stores. Photog¬ 
rapher: Marsena Cannon. 

to what he thinks he owes the Lord and to make 
payment accordingly” (Mar. 19, 1970; cf. Doxey, 
pp. 16, 18). Hence, the exact amount paid is not as 
important as that each member feels that he or she 
has paid an honest tenth. 

As part of the latter-day restoration of the gos¬ 
pel, the law of tithing was reestablished. Joseph 
Smith and Oliver COWDERY initiated implementa¬ 
tion of the principle in 1834, when they pledged 
one-tenth of all the Lord should give them as an 
offering for the poor (HC 2:174-75). In 1838 the 
Prophet inquired about tithing for the Church (HC 
3:44) and received the law, now published as Sec¬ 
tion 119 of the Doctrine and Covenants. The term 
“tithing” had been used in some revelations before 
1838 (e.g., D&C 64:23; 85:3; 97:11-12) but con¬ 
noted all free-will offerings or contributions, 
whether they were less or more than 10 percent. 

Prior to the revelation on tithing, an adapta¬ 
tion of the law of consecration of property was 
practiced by the Church to care for the poor, to 
purchase lands, and to build Church facilities 
(D&C 42:30-39). The declared spiritual object of 
that law was to “advance the cause” of “the salva¬ 
tion of man” (D&C 78:4-7) by creating equality in 
both “earthly things” and “heavenly things.” This 
proved too difficult at the time, especially under 
the disruptive conditions suffered by Church 
members in Missouri, and the practice was tempo¬ 
rarily suspended in 1840 (HC 4:93). The law of tith- 
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ing was given in part to fulfill material needs and to 
prepare the membership of the Church to live the 
material aspects of the law of consecration at some 
future time. Tithing has variously been described 
as the donation of (1) a tenth of what people owned 
when they converted; (2) a tenth of their “increase” 
or income each year; and (3) one workday in ten of 
their labor, teams, and tools to public projects. 
Today, tithe payers pay a tenth of their “increase,” 
or income. 

Although many in the early decades of the 
Church were slow to obey the principle and prac¬ 
tice of tithing, leaders continued to affirm the ob¬ 
ligatory nature of the commandment. In January 
1845 the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles under the 
direction of President Brigham YOUNG issued an 
epistle reminding the Saints of their duty to pay 
tithing (HC 7:358). In 1881 obedience to the law of 
tithing became a requirement for temple atten¬ 
dance (JD 22:207-208) for those with an income. 
In May 1899 a manifestation was given to Presi¬ 
dent Lorenzo snow that even though the Church 
was beleaguered by financial difficulties, it was 
nonetheless bound by the law of tithing, as were its 
members individually, and all would be blessed 
materially and spiritually by heeding it (Snow, p. 
439). 

As with all commandments, there is a correla¬ 
tion between observance of the law of tithing and 
blessings or punishments. The promises to the 
obedient are great, but the revelation also warns, 
“It shall come to pass that all. . . shall observe this 
law, or they shall not be found worthy to abide 
among you” (D&C 119:5). President Joseph F. 
smith taught that the disobedient “have cut them¬ 
selves off from the blessings of Zion,” but added 
that the Lord will fulfill his rich promises to the 
faithfid tithe payers of the Church (GD, pp. 225- 
27). “A host of testimonies might be secured of the 
joy in life that follows obedience to this important 
law of the Lord” (Widtsoe, Vol. 1, p. 228). Presi¬ 
dent Heber J. Grant counseled the Church that 
obedience to the law of tithing provides a protec¬ 
tive shield (D&C 64:23-24) from economic distress 
(pp. 59-60). 

[See also Bishop, History of the Office.] 
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TOBACCO 

Devout Latter-day Saints do not use tobacco in any 
of its forms. They abstain because of an 1833 reve¬ 
lation known as the word of wisdom, which 
states that tobacco is “not for the body, neither for 
the belly, and is not good for man,” except as a 
poultice for bruises and treating “all sick cattle” 
(D&C 89:8). 

The Word of Wisdom was originally given to 
show the will of God, but not as a commandment. 
Abstinence from tobacco was expected of all fully 
participating Church members by the early twenti¬ 
eth century (see doctrine and covenants: 
section 89). 

Tobacco contains nicotine, which is a cerebral 
and vascular stimulant. The burning of the tobacco 
leaf also releases and produces a large number of 
chemicals, many of which are absorbed by the 
body and are known to cause cancer and other seri¬ 
ous diseases. 
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TOLERANCE 

The LDS principles of tolerance are rooted in the 
teaching that all who have lived, now live, and will 
yet live on this earth are spirit children of God and 
are responsible only to God for their religious be¬ 
liefs and practices. “We claim the privilege of wor¬ 
shipping Almighty God according to the dictates of 
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our own conscience,” says Article of Faith 11, “and 
allow all men the same privilege, let them wor¬ 
ship, how, where or what they may.” 

A corollary of this statement is a declaration of 
belief regarding governments and law, adopted by 
the Church in 1835. It affirms that governments 
have no power to prescribe rules of worship to 
bind the consciences of men or to dictate forms for 
public or private devotion. In matters of religion, 
the declaration asserts, “men are amenable to God 
and to Him only for the exercise of their religious 
beliefs, unless their religious opinions prompt 
them to infringe upon the rights and liberties of 
others” (D&C 134). The Church has maintained 
these principles while accommodating to secular 
authority: “We believe in being subject to kings, 
presidents, rulers, and magistrates, in obeying, 
honoring and sustaining the law” (A of F 12; cf. 
D&C 134:1-12). 

Related to this is a doctrine of primordial indi¬ 
vidual freedom. For Latter-day Saints agency is 
indestructible. All truth is “independent in that 
sphere in which God has placed it, to act for itself, 
as all intelligence also” (D&C 93:30). The individu¬ 
al’s freedom to search for this truth should not be 
contravened, and in the last analysis it cannot be. 
Even God cannot coerce belief. The only power 
justified on earth or in heaven is loving persuasion 
(D&C 121:41). 

Intolerance often arises from sectarian convic¬ 
tion. But contrary to stereotypes, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is neither a sect 
nor a CULT. It has an extensive scriptural founda¬ 
tion, but no formalized CREEDS and no closed 
canon. As the Prophet Joseph smith said to Ste¬ 
phen A. Douglas, Latter-day Saints are “ready to 
believe all true principles that exist, as they are 
manifest from time to time” (HC 5:215). They are 
taught to “gather all the good and true principles in 
the world and treasure them up” (TP/S p. 316). 
Commitment to truth in this inclusive sense is 
commitment to the view that all philosophies, reli¬ 
gions, and ethical systems have elements of truth 
and that all persons have a portion oflight. This is 
a buttress for tolerance, goodwill, and fellowship 
on a worldwide scale (see WORLD RELIGIONS 
[non-christian] and mormonism). “If ye will not 
embrace our religion,” Joseph Smith said, “em¬ 
brace our hospitalities” (WJS 162). 

The crucial need for tolerance has been im¬ 
pressed upon Latter-day Saints by the buffetings, 
persecutions, and drivings of their own history. In 


various places in the world they have sometimes 
been denied civil and even survival rights. 

The Church itself has a long history of forbear¬ 
ance. The Prophet Joseph Smith taught that “the 
same principle that would trample upon the rights 
of the Latter-day Saints would trample upon the 
rights of the Roman Catholics, or of any other de¬ 
nomination. ... If it has been demonstrated that I 
have been willing to die for a Mormon I am bold to 
declare before heaven that I am just as ready to die 
for a presbyterian, a baptist or any other denomi¬ 
nation. It is a love of liberty which inspires my 
soul, civil and religious liberty. ...” He added, “If 
I esteem mankind to be in error shall I bear them 
down? No. I will lift them up and in their own way, 
too, if I cannot persuade them my way is better” 
(TP/S, p. 313). 

Within the Church two principles taught by 
Joseph Smith have prevailed: “I teach the people 
correct principles and they govern themselves” 
(JD 10:57-58), and, “It does not prove that a man 
is not a good man because he errs in doctrine” (HC 
5:340). 

Latter-day Saints today face the challenge of 
being a religious majority in some areas of the 
world and a minority in others. Tolerance is rein¬ 
forced by its converts, who come from diverse reli¬ 
gious and cultural backgrounds and by its hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of returned missionaries, who 
have, early in their lives, learned the languages, 
customs, and religious concerns of multiple cul¬ 
tures and peoples. Today as the Church grows in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, it faces new chal¬ 
lenges to its commitment to tolerance and good¬ 
will. 
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TOPICAL GUIDE 

The Latter-day Saint edition of the Bible, first pub¬ 
lished in 1979, includes a 598-page “Topical Guide 
with Selected Concordance and Index.” It is de¬ 
signed to aid scripture study and is considered 
by Latter-day Saints to be a major, unique refer¬ 
ence tool. 
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GEORGE ROMNEY 


TOPICAL GUIDE 

The Latter-day Saint edition of the Bible, first pub¬ 
lished in 1979, includes a 598-page “Topical Guide 
with Selected Concordance and Index.” It is de¬ 
signed to aid SCRIPTURE STUDY and is considered 
by Latter-day Saints to be a major, unique refer¬ 
ence tool. 
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The Topical Guide provides 3,495 categories 
citing about 50,000 verses from the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Covenants, 
and the Pearl of Great Price. By bringing together 
references from all four standard works, the 
Topical Guide enables readers to see the unity and 
harmony of all these scriptures. It also shows how 
latter-day revelations bring greater clarity to the 
understanding of the word of God. 

A preliminary topical guide, listing the main 
supporting scriptures for over 600 topics, which 
were selected initially with seminary students and 
young missionaries in mind, was published in 
1977. Scripture references at first were gathered 
by about one hundred teachers in the CHURCH 
educational system, along with the same num¬ 
ber of returned missionaries at BRIGHAM young 
university, who were called to render this 
Church service. The original number of scriptural 
topics grew to about 750, and over 2,500 other con¬ 
cordance or index categories were also added. Sev¬ 
eral committees then collated, evaluated, and se¬ 
lected entries to be included in the current 
version. 

All entries are arranged alphabetically. Paren¬ 
thetical cross-references to related entries and to 
the BIBLE DICTIONARY follow the heading in many 
entries. 

Citations within entries are listed in the fol¬ 
lowing order: Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine 
and Covenants, Pearl of Great Price. Each citation 
gives the specific chapter and verse and a brief ex¬ 
cerpt from the passage, with the key word itali¬ 
cized. If the key word is identical to the entry 
heading, only the initial letter appears. Each cita¬ 
tion refers to a single verse, but readers are also 
alerted that surrounding verses may contribute to 
understanding. 

After certain references, cross-references to 
other passages containing similar wording may 
appear in parentheses. This allows students to see 
relationships among similarly worded passages. If 
a student cannot find a citation in its expected 
sequence, it may be necessary to look back 
through earlier references for parenthetical cross- 
references. Some entries conclude with a brief 
list of additional passages. 

As a concordance and index, the Topical 
Guide helps readers to locate specific verses on 
subjects of interest. (For people and places, the 
Topical Guide generally refers students to the 
Bible Dictionary). The Topical Guide goes beyond 
standard concordances with its topical dimension, 


bringing together pertinent references on common 
topics of interest to Latter-day Saints (such as 
“Faith,” “Resurrection,” or “Jesus Christ, Atone¬ 
ment through”), whether or not the relevant pas¬ 
sages share the same specific key word. For exam¬ 
ple, the entry “Prayer, Pray” contains 176 
references not only to verses with variations of 
prayer and pray but also to passages with such 
words as call upon, inquire, ask, and seek; in addi¬ 
tion, cross-references are given to entries on 
“Communication,” “Faith,” “God, Access to,” 
“Meditation,” and “Supplication,” as well as to the 
Bible Dictionary entry on prayer. 

The Topical Guide is not exhaustive, how¬ 
ever, either as a concordance or as a listing of all 
passages on given topics. Although by necessity it 
is selective and somewhat interpretive, its purpose 
is not to define or limit thinking but to stimulate 
scripture study and suggest profitable directions 
that study may take. It strives to offer not only a 
quick path to specific destinations but also a gate¬ 
way to deeper acquaintance with the word of God. 

The combined edition of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, Doctrine and Covenants, and Pearl of Great 
Price published in 1981 also contains an expanded 
index, constructed on principles similar to those 
governing the Topical Guide. 
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TRANSFIGURATION 

Transfiguration for mortals consists of a temporary 
physical and spiritual change, allowing them not 
only to behold the glory of God but to enter his 
presence. It is characterized by illumination of 
countenance such as MOSES experienced (Moses 
1:11; Ex. 34:29-35) and comes about by an infusion 
of God’s power (MD, p. 725). Because God is a 
being of transcendent glory, it is impossible for 
men and women to enter his presence without 
their physical bodies being spiritually “quick¬ 
ened.” The Prophet Joseph SMITH explained that 
God “dwells in eternal fire; flesh and blood cannot 
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go there, for all corruption is devoured by the fire. 
‘Our God is a consuming fire”’ ( TPJS , p. 367; cf. 
Heb. 12:29; Deut. 4:24). Transfiguration bestows 
on individuals a temporary condition compatible to 
that of deity and allows them to see God face-to- 
face. 

Modern REVELATION says that “no man has 
seen God at any time in the flesh, except quick¬ 
ened by the Spirit of God” (D&C 67:11). Soon after 
Moses’ call, for example, he was transfigured so 
that he could withstand God’s power; he later 
wrote: “His glory was upon me; and I beheld his 
face, for I was transfigured before him” (Moses 
1:11). After God’s spirit withdrew, Moses returned 
to his normal mortal condition and testified that he 
had beheld God with his own eyes, not however 
with his natural but with his spiritual or transfig¬ 
ured eyes. He explained that his “natural eyes 
could not have beheld; for I should have withered 
and died in [God’s] presence” (Moses 1:10-11). 

From time to time, other worthy persons have 
been transfigured. Jesus was transfigured before 
PETER, JAMES, and JOHN On the MOUNT OF 
TRANSFIGURATION so that “his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white as the light” 
(Matt. 17:2). On the same occasion, the apostles 
were similarly changed, enabling them to remain 
in his transfigured presence (TPJS, p. 158). At the 
opening of the present dispensation, Joseph 
Smith was spiritually quickened so that he could 
see both God the Father and his Son Jesus Christ 
and receive instruction from them. After seeing a 
transcendent brilliance descend upon him, the 
Prophet wrote: “When the light rested upon me I 
saw two Personages, whose brightness and glory 
defy all description, standing above me in the air” 
(JS—H 1:16-17). When the vision of the three 
degrees of 1 glory was received, he and Sidney 
RIGDON were “in the Spirit,” with the result that 
they “were enlightened, so as to see and under¬ 
stand the things of God” (D&C 76:11-12, 113— 
119; cf. D&C 110:1-4). 

Transfiguration should not be confused with 
translation of the body, though both possibly affect 
the body in similar ways. Transfiguration describes 
a momentary change, whereas translated 
beings experience a long-term change that ends 
only when they pass from mortality to immortality 
(3 Ne. 28:8). Among those translated are Enoch 
and the city zion (Moses 7:18-23, 27; MD, 
p. 727), Elijah, the apostle john (D&C 7), and 
the three Nephite disciples (3 Ne. 28:4-11, 
15-40). 


The EARTH itself will be transfigured at 
Christ’s second coming. While on the Mount of 
Transfiguration the three apostles saw not only 
God’s divine glory but also the earth in its transfig¬ 
ured state (cf. D&C 63:21; TPJS, p. 13). Modern 
revelation says that, through obedience and endur¬ 
ing to the end, faithful Saints will receive an inher¬ 
itance upon the transformed earth when the mil¬ 
lennial day arrives (D&C 63:20-21). 
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TRANSLATED BEINGS 

Latter-day Saint scriptures speak of a unique class 
of beings, persons whom the Lord has “translated” 
or changed from a mortal state to one in which they 
are temporarily not subject to death, and in which 
they experience neither pain nor sorrow except for 
the sins of the world. Such beings appear to have 
much greater power than mortals. All translated 
beings will eventually experience physical death 
and resurrection (MD, p. 807-808). Translation 
is a necessary condition in special instances to fur¬ 
ther the work of the Lord. 

Translated beings are not resurrected beings, 
though all translated beings either have since been 
or yet will be resurrected or “changed in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye” to a resurrected state (3 Ne. 28:8). 
In effect, this last change is their death, and they 
therefore receive what amounts to an instantane¬ 
ous death and resurrection. Resurrection is a step 
beyond translation, and persons translated prior to 
the resurrection of Christ were resurrected with 
him (cf. D&C 133:54-55); it is expected that those 
translated since Christ’s resurrection will be resur¬ 
rected at his second coming. 

During the period from Adam to MEL- 
CHIZEDEK, many faithful persons were translated. 
Enoch and the righteous residents of his city of 
Zion were translated not many years after Adam’s 
death (Moses 7:18-21, 31, 63, 69; D&C 38:4; 
45:11-14; 84:99-100; Gen. 5:22-24; Heb. 11:5). 
During the period from Enoch to Noah, it appears 
that faithful members of the Church were trans¬ 
lated, for “the Holy Ghost fell on many, and they 
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were caught up by the powers of heaven into Zion” 
(Moses 7:27). 

After the Flood, others were also translated. 
In his inspired rendition of the Bible, Joseph 
smith tells of many who “were translated and 
taken up into heaven” (JST Gen. 14:32-34). Fewer 
translations apparently occurred in the New Testa¬ 
ment era, though JOHN the beloved (John 21: 
20-23; D&C 7) and the three nephites were 
translated (3 Ne. 28). 

Translated beings are assigned special minis¬ 
tries, some to remain among mortals, as seems to 
be the case of John and the Three Nephites, or for 
other purposes, as in the case of MOSES and 
ELIJAH, who were translated in order to appear 
with physical bodies hundreds of years later on the 
mount OF transfiguration prior to the resur¬ 
rection of Christ. Had they been spirits only, they 
could not have laid hands on the mortal Peter, 
James, and John (cf. D&C 129:3-8). Why those of 
Enoch’s city were translated, we are not specifi¬ 
cally informed, although the Prophet Joseph Smith 
explained the role of translated beings thus: “Many 
have supposed that the doctrine of translation was 
a doctrine whereby men were taken immediately 
into the presence of God, and into an eternal full¬ 
ness, but this is a mistaken idea. Their place of 
habitation is that of the terrestrial order, and a 
place prepared for such characters He held in re¬ 
serve to be ministering angels unto many planets, 
and who as yet have not entered into so great a 
fullness as those who are resurrected from the 
dead” (TP/S, p. 170). 

The scriptures do not define differences be¬ 
tween transfiguration and translation, but it 
appears that transfiguration is more temporary, as 
in Matthew 17:1-9 and Moses 1:11, occurring pri¬ 
marily to permit one to behold spiritual things not 
possible in the mortal condition. 
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TREE OF LIFE 

Four images of the Tree of Life are significant for 
Latter-day Saints: in the garden of EDEN; in 
lehi’s vision (1 Ne. 8); the parable of alma 2 com¬ 
paring the word to a seed that can grow to be “a 



Izapa Stela 5, discovered in 1935 in southwestern Mex¬ 
ico near the Guatemalan border. This preclassic Mayan 
monument (c. 300 B.C. to A.D. 50) and parts of its im¬ 
agery have been linked by some archaeologists to Lehi’s 
dream (1 Ne. 8). Standing behind the stone with a native 
boy are (left to right) Ernest L. Wilkinson (president of 
Brigham Young University), Thomas S. Ferguson, Mark 
E. Petersen, Marion G. Romney, and one other person. 
Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 


tree springing up unto everlasting life” (Alma 
32:28-43); and the so-called Tree of Life Stone 
from pre-Hispanic Mexico. 

From earliest times, people in many cultures 
have venerated trees because they are majestic 
and, compared to a person’s life span, seemingly 
immortal. Groves were among the first places used 
for sacred rites, and many cultures envisioned the 
heavens supported by the branches of a giant tree 
whose roots led to the underworld and whose 
sturdy trunk formed the link between the two 
realms. The most important attribute ascribed to 
the Tree of Life by those for whom such a symbol 
existed was its ability to provide immortality to 
those who ate its fruit. The Tree of Life was pres¬ 
ent in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:9) and is a stan¬ 
dard symbol in ancient temples, as well as in tem¬ 
ples of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. It will be present at the end and its fruit 
available to eat “for him that overcometh” (Rev. 
2:7). 
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Lehi’s vision conveys an unforgettable mes¬ 
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This sarcophagus cover from the tomb of king Pacal in 
the Mayan Temple of Inscriptions, Palenque (c. 683 
a.d.) shows a ceiba tree emerging from the center of the 
reclining ruler as he is about to be reborn as a god. Simi¬ 
lar imagery may be seen in Alma 32:41-42, which speaks 
of the tree of God’s goodness taking root in the believer 
and growing up to eternal life. Courtesy Merle Greene 
Robertson. 

Whether or not such artworks are related to 
the Book of Mormon, the remains of cultures from 
the Near East (CWHN 6:254-55; 7:189-92) and 
Mesoamerica show that the Tree of Life was a sig¬ 
nificant image in many areas of the world. 
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TRIALS 

Encountering trials, or testing, is one of the pur¬ 
poses of mortality. A key verse of Latter-day Saint 
understanding is from the Book of Abraham: “And 
we will prove them herewith, to see if they will do 
all things whatsoever the Lord their God shall 
command them” (Abr. 3:25). Although often pain¬ 
ful and difficult, trials are an essential and expected 
part of life and provide experiences necessary for 
developing Christlike qualities and spiritual 
strength (Abr. 3:25; D&C 98:12-14; Mosiah 
23:21-22). 

Abraham’s trials provide a prototype for man’s 
dilemma in the world. Early in life he was placed 
on an altar amidst idol worshippers and delivered 
by divine intervention (Abr. 1). Later, God com¬ 
manded him to offer his son Isaac for a burnt offer¬ 
ing. Prophets have said that if Abraham’s feelings 
coidd have been touched more deeply in any other 
way than by the instruction to offer up his own son 
(Gen. 22:1-19), that way would have been fol¬ 
lowed. Modern scripture says that all must eventu¬ 
ally be “chastened and tried even as Abraham” 
(D&C 101:4; 132:37, 51). For Latter-day Saints, 
trials are not evidence of an indifferent God who 
allows his children to suffer, but rather evidence 
of a loving Father who honors the desire of his 
children to grow (Zech. 13:9; Ileb. 12:6; Prov. 
3:11-12). 

Adversity may be a test of faithfulness and 
endurance. These tests allow persons to demon¬ 
strate to God and to themselves that they will love 
and trust him “at all hazards” ( TPJS , p. 150). Ironi¬ 
cally, God’s love is often felt more closely and 
abundantly during times of adversity, when pray¬ 
ers are intensified and thoughts are turned to God, 
than during times of prosperity, when it seems 
easy to forget the need for divine help. Thus, the 
Lord has said: “In the day of their peace they es¬ 
teem lightly my counsel” (D&C 101:8). Prosperity 
itself can therefore be viewed as a type of trial. 
Faith grows as one recognizes that, whether or not 
divine intervention modifies circumstances, God’s 


power may change persons, enabling them to en¬ 
dure well (Mosiah 24:13-15; John 9:1-3). In a very 
real sense, whatever one’s circumstances, life is a 
trial, a test of faithfulness (Hel. 12:1-3; D&C 
101:4; Rom. 5:3-5). Adversity also may generate 
and perfect attributes of godliness, such as pa¬ 
tience, empathy, sacrifice, and compassion. 

Like all persons of faith, Latter-day Saints 
sometimes struggle to reconcile their acceptance of 
adversity with another important concept: that 
God has promised to bless and prosper the righ¬ 
teous. Latter-day Saints believe still in this ancient 
Deuteronomic covenant, renewed in modern 
times. During times of adversity, often the great¬ 
est anguish comes not from dealing with the diffi¬ 
cult circumstances, but from introspectively deter¬ 
mining whether they came as a result of personal 
unworthiness. In these situations, adversity can 
provide the motivation needed to repent (Deut. 
11:26-28; 2 Ne. 1:20). 

Even with this understanding, faithful Latter- 
day Saints often find the vicissitudes of life chal¬ 
lenging. Nevertheless, they derive great strength 
and comfort from the teachings and example of 
Jesus Christ, and the promise that God will never 
test them beyond their ability to withstand (1 Cor. 
10:13). Jesus’ own mortal life was a perfect example 
of trials well endured. Latter-day Saints believe 
that Christ suffered every feeling of temptation, 
pain, sorrow, and despair that anyone has ever felt 
in the darkest hours of adversity so that he would 
be able to give comfort (D&C 122:5-8). In addi¬ 
tion, they find hope in his assurance that these dif¬ 
ficult times are a small moment in the span of eter¬ 
nity with great blessings to follow for those who, 
without bitterness or despair, prove worthy and 
endure to the end (D&G 98:3; 121:7-8; 122:5-9; 
Alma 7:11-13). 
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TRIALS OF JOSEPH SMITH 

See: Smith, Joseph: Legal Trials of Joseph Smith 


TRUE AND LIVING CHURCH 

“The only true and living church upon the face of 
the whole earth” is a phrase from a revelation 
given to the Prophet Joseph smith (D&C 1:30) 
often used by members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints when they testify to the 
truthfulness of the restored gospel in testimony 
meetings, missionary presentations, or other set¬ 
tings. The phrase echoes Paul’s “the living and 
true God” (1 Thes. 1:9), which also occurs else¬ 
where in the scriptures. 

Latter-day Saints speak of “the only true and 
living church” because of their belief that Jesus 
Christ and his apostles organized the Church dur¬ 
ing their ministry on the earth. This organization 
included prophets and apostles at its head, along 
with various other offices such as bishop, elder, 
seventy, and so on. The holders of these offices 
were given authority to preach the gospel, perform 
ORDINANCES, and govern the Church. 

However, as Christ and his apostles had 
prophesied, the “true” Church they established 
was lost from the earth through apostasy (JS—M 
1:7-9, 22; 2 Thes. 2:3). Therefore there was a need 
for a restoration. Guided by angelic messengers 
and by revelation from God, Joseph Smith and his 
successors have reestablished Christ’s Church in 
these “latter days.” Members bear testimony that 
the Church is true because they believe it is the 
restored Church of Christ, with the same author¬ 
ity, teachings, organization, and spirit found in the 
Church that the Savior originally established. 

The Church is a “living” church with “living” 
scripture, not only because it has been restored by 
a “living God” who continues to reveal his will to 
his living prophets and people to lead them to life 
eternal, but also because it is a growing, dynamic 
organization that plays an important role in the 
way of life of active members. The Church has a lay 
ministry; therefore its offices are filled by the gen¬ 
eral membership. Many young men and women 
begin early in life to serve in Church positions as 
teachers and leaders, and continue to serve 
throughout their lives. Being involved in a signifi¬ 
cant way in an organization that is directed by con¬ 
tinuing revelation and is dramatically growing 


leads its members to speak of it as a true and living 
church. 

To its members, as President Spencer W. 
kimrall has stated, the LDS Church “is not a 
church. [It] is The Church of Jesus Christ” (The 
Teachings of Spencer W. Kimball , ed. E. L. Kim¬ 
ball, p. 421, Salt Lake City, 1982). 
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TRUTH 

The LDS conception of truth does not fit any of the 
categories in which it has been discussed in the 
Western philosophical tradition. For Latter-day 
Saints, truth is found in living the type of life ex¬ 
emplified by JESUS CHRIST. 

In the Western philosophical tradition, truth 
is the characteristic or quality of an idea or state¬ 
ment that justifies belief in it. What this character¬ 
istic might be has been the subject of long-standing 
philosophical debate; some have said it is the cor¬ 
respondence with reality that true statements pos¬ 
sess; some, their “tie-in” or coherence with other 
statements; some, their consequences or practical 
usefulness. So devastating have been the attacks 
upon each of these theories that in recent times 
many philosophers have abandoned altogether the 
traditional assumption that a firm or absolute kind 
of truth is possible. These philosophers say that 
because our knowledge of the world is heavily con¬ 
ditioned by the peculiarities of the particular lan¬ 
guage in which it is expressed, it is an interpreta¬ 
tion at best; we have no basis for claiming we can 
ever know “how things really are,” they argue, and 
therefore, whatever truth exists is relative to the 
speaker’s language, culture, and situation. Abso¬ 
lute truth, thought of as a property of ideas or 
statements, is a concept that has fallen on hard 
times. 

Commonly it is supposed that for Latter-day 
Saints truth is absolute in a way that makes it vul¬ 
nerable to the relativist’s arguments. But for 
Latter-day Saints, as their scriptures and everyday 
discourse reveal, truth is not primarily a matter of 
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the correctness of ideas or statements, and conse¬ 
quently their view is not to be found among the 
traditional alternatives or any combination of 
them. Though they do speak of the truth of state¬ 
ments, they most often use the word “truth” to 
signify an entire way of life—specifically, the way 
of life exemplified, prescribed, and guided by 
Jesus Christ. 

This conception of truth preserves senses at¬ 
tached to the word from the earliest times of which 
we have record. For example, central to the origi¬ 
nal idea of being true was “steadfast. . . adherence 
to a commander or friend, to a principle or cause, 

. . . faithful, loyal, constant, trusty,” “honest, hon¬ 
ourable, upright, virtuous, . . . free from deceit, 
sincere” (“True,” Oxford English Dictionary). And 
among the main original senses of “truth” was 
“troth”—a pledge or covenant of faithfulness made 
uprightly and without deceit (“Truth,” OED). It is 
in the spirit of these ancient etymologies that 
Latter-day Saints believe that to walk in truth is to 
keep one’s commitments to follow Christ’s way 
uprightly. 

Because Christ perfectly embodies the virtue 
of being true and faithful (in his case, to the life his 
Father required of him), there is a crucial sense in 
which he himself is the truth. “I am the way,” he 
said, “the truth, and the life” (John 14:6). He “re¬ 
ceived a fulness of truth” (D&C 93:26). His cosmic 
influence, called “the light of Christ,” is also the 
light of truth, giving life to everything and enlight¬ 
ening human minds. By means of this light, he is 
“in all and through all things” (D&C 88:6), a per¬ 
meating presence. Given this sense of the word 
“truth,” it is not odd, as it otheiwise would appear, 
to say, as does a key doctrinal revelation, that 
“truth shineth” (D&C 88:6-13). 

Latter-day Saint scriptures indicate that peo¬ 
ple can come to “know the truth of all things” by 
the power of the holy ghost (Moro. 10:5). The 
relevant contexts suggest this means to enjoy that 
comprehension of things that comes to the person 
who receives the light of truth and walks obedi¬ 
ently in it. “He that keepeth his commandments 
receiveth truth and light, until he is glorified in 
truth and knowetli all things” (D&C 93:28). To the 
BROTHER OF JARED, a Book of Mormon figure of 
extraordinary faith, the Lord showed “all the in¬ 
habitants of the earth . . . even unto the ends of the 
earth. For he had said unto him . . . that if he 
would believe in him that he could show unto him 


all things” (Ether 3:25-26). Other prophets have 
had similar experiences (Moses L8, 27-29; 7:21; 
Abr. 3:12). 

A certain scriptural definition of “truth” is 
especially familiar to Latter-day Saints: “Truth is 
knowledge of things as they are, and as they were, 
and as they are to come” (D&C 93:24). Taken out 
of context (as it often is), this definition sounds like 
a statement of the correspondence theory of truth; 
but in context it expresses the morally richer idea 
of the comprehensive vision of reality that comes 
to those who walk in truth faithfully. 

Understood in this way, disobedience and 
unfaithfulness are rejections of the light of truth. 
Satan “was a liar from the beginning” (D&C 93:25) 
and seeks always to “turn . . . hearts away from the 
truth” (D&C 78:10), partly by enticing people to 
become liars and deceivers themselves (D&C 
10:25). The reason “men [love] darkness rather 
than light” is “because their deeds [are] evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be re¬ 
proved” (John 3:19-20). It is not for being mis¬ 
taken that people are damned, but for their resis¬ 
tance to the truth they could receive if they would. 

For Latter-day Saints, salvation is a matter of 
growing in truth and particularly in KNOWLEDGE of 
the gospel OF jesus Christ. Joseph smith taught 
that “a man is saved no faster than he gets knowl¬ 
edge” (HC 4:588) and that “it is impossible for a 
man to be saved in ignorance” (D&C 131:6). In 
context these statements mean that one cannot be 
saved in ignorance of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Latter-day Saints who recognize that truth is not 
merely a property of language but is central to a 
life of obedience to the Savior do not interpret 
these passages to mean that the learned—the 
scholars and scientists—have a better chance of 
being saved. Gaining knowledge and becoming 
more godlike are two aspects of a single process, 
which helps explain the Latter-day Saint emphasis 
on education and personal scriptural mastery as 
well as on righteous living. 

The prophets of the present dispensation, 
from Joseph Smith onward, have championed the 
idea that the Latter-day Saints have no exclusive 
access to truth. God enlightens people every¬ 
where, and therefore, as Presidents of the Church 
have all insisted, insofar as other peoples have any 
principle of truth (and they do), “whether moral, 
religious, philosophical, or of any other kind, that 
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is calculated to benefit mankind, . . . [we] will 
embrace it” (John Taylor, JD 1:155). However, 
these same prophets also claim that the truths of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ that are necessary for 
salvation have been revealed in modern times ex¬ 
clusively through them. 
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